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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WE are in the sixth month of a memorable year and everyone 
is waiting for someone to do something, to perform some act 
; of government which will help the country 

> a further. We have to thank the vigour of the 
electors last October for the impetus which has 

carried our Government through and over the ancient and 
obsolete barriers that separated England from a truly national 
policy. We now have protection, not high protection, that 
would probably not suit our condition, but protection for 
our workers. We have given preferences, for the first time, 
to our Dominions and Colonies, and that, when the policy is 
worked out, will be a very fine affair, repaying us for much 
that we have suffered from the hands of those who dread 
English national strength. But although we have done much, 
and have planned—for the Ottawa Conference—on a generous 
scale, much more remains to do. The currency question is 
with us—very much with us. The Bank of England is also 
with us, and still, if we may judge from the little we are 
able to guess of the action of the Grand Llamas of that 
institution, whose actions are as much veiled from our sight 
as those of their Thibetian model, bent on deflation. How 
are they going to use the credit of 150 million? Are they 
“bulling ” the dollar ? It looks as though they were; they 
will lose our money if they do this. Why did they buy two 
million pounds of gold in May ? Does anybody know what the 
policy is ? Does the chief Grand Llama, Sir Montagu Norman, 
know himself? All the action pursued by the Bank during 
the past years is calculated to fill us with doubt as to the 
wisdom of the Governor. Then, besides currency, which 
remains one vast query, there are three other matters needing 
solution, matters of the very first magnitude. One of these 
should be seriously considered in concert with the Dominions. 
It is Imperial defence, seriously jeopardised during the last 
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three years. The other two matters are just as important, 
but they are domestic—our own private business. They are 
economy, and the recovery of some part of the personal 
liberty which has been filched from us by recent legislation. 


THE Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, has had to 
go into a nursing home for an operation to his eye. This is 
sas the second that has occurred this year, and 
ee it is evident that he is, not necessarily over 
working, but endeavouring to cram _ too 

many engagements into each day. Complaints are often 
heard, and rightly heard, of the neglect of important 
public interests by members of the Government, but the 
amount of their time which is taken up in attending com- 
mittees and conferences makes serious work practically 
impossible. The Prime Minister must preside at Cabinets, 
and have, in his mind, and read papers about, the principle 
questions of the day. He must be on good personal terms 
with the members of his government if he is to get any work 
out of them. He must attend the House of Commons and 
must speak in the country. He must keep the Sovereign 
informed of what is going on. All these are old duties. They 
fell with the same weight on Lord Beaconsfield and on Mr. 
Gladstone as upon Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. But the questions 
have increased, papers to be read have multiplied in geo- 
metrical progression, while to all these duties have been added 
a host of others. The modern custom of conferences has 
trebled the work of the Prime Minister and doubled that of 
many other ministers. They have perpetually to be in the 
train for Geneva, Lausanne, Locarno. They have continually 
to act as hosts at this, that or the other London Conference, 
the Indian Round Table Conference met twice, and is to 
meet again, weeks were spent, and will again be spent, quite 
fruitlessly, discussing what and how much voting power 
certain Indians should have. The Naval Conference also 
lasted weeks and landed us in a bog. The Disarmament 
Conference now sitting at Geneva has been conferring for 
months, and Sir John Simon told the House of Commons, 
on May 13, how small were the results. There are said to 
be 1,500 delegates of all nations at Geneva and, so far, only 
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the Swiss hotel-keepers have benefited. The Prime Minister, 
who was not well, finally put the lid on his health troubles 
by attending this huge congerie last month. He has been 
in a nursing home for some weeks and is now on a holiday at 
Lossiemouth. He will have been away from work for weeks. 
On June 16 he is due at Lausanne! Now the question for 
the English, who with the Americans have invented all this 
conferring paraphanalia is, do they they want the members 
of their Government to get their own work done or to leave 
it undone ? Because work, the study and consideration of 
vital questions, is impossible while there is all this running 
about. The greatest genius in the world, the most industrious 
human being ever created, could not do what our modern 
ministers try to do and work at the same time. In Mr. 
MacDonald’s salad days he was all for these International 
meetings. We wonder what he thinks about them now ? 
What any impartial and observant person must think is 
quite clear. He can only think the whole thing madness, 
and pretty destructive madness at that. Putting aside 
the mistake of sending principals to negotiate agreements 
instead of trained subordinates who can refer back, and the 
even greater mistake of the publicity given to national 
questions, whereby everything gets embroiled and em- 
bittered as the talk proceeds, it is quite impossible for Prime 
Ministers to continue to do what they now attempt, and, 
if the Geneva game is to be continued the rules will have to 
be altered and the methods changed. Permanent resident 
ambassadors would do much more than the best engineered 
publicity stunts of political persons. And the personnel 
could hardly cost as much as it does now if each nation had 
its own staff and made a small contribution to a Swiss 
Secretariat. 


At present the British donkey pays for himself and, appar- 
ently, for those who prefer not to pay their own contributions. 
China, the blue-eyed darling of the League, 
— of is £400,000 in arrears. Does that prevent her 
Defaulters from holding a commanding position at Geneva? 
It does not. Sir William Davison asked Sir 


John Simon, the Foreign Secretary, some questions in the 
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House of Commons on May 9 on this very subject, what al 
steps were being taken to secure payment from China of a 
these arrears and whether members of the League, who do e 
not pay, have the same privileges as members who do. Sir n 
John Simon answered that “no steps have been taken to p 
secure these payments,” and “that members who do not pay t 
have the same privileges as members who do.” There it is t 
in black and white for the Chinese to read and chuckle over. t 
And, those who know the present Chinese rulers, allege that h 
they are not likely to rush forward with £400,000 or any y 
portion of it. But what is to be thought of an organisation q 
that continues to give the same weight to those who keep their F 
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obligations as to those who break them. There is to be an 
enquiry at Geneva into the grossly extravagant expenditure 
of the League and there is a suggestion of cutting down. 
We suggest that the first thing to do would be to ask the 
defaulting States to stay away from League of Nations meet- 
ings until they value the deliberations of the League sufficiently 
to be willing to pay their promised subscriptions. It should 
not be forgotten by us, that not only do we pay to keep 
Geneva going in the interests of our ex-enemies and of China, 
but the British Public have been induced to subscribe millions, 
hundreds of millions, to League of Nation’s loans. The power- : 
ful propaganda of the City of London has here supported the | 
propaganda of the League and the Press. It is a comfort to 
know that this last drain on our resources will now cease. 


GERMANS of all kinds wage ceaseless war upon historical facts, 
when these facts tell against the German case. Their object 
is to persuade the English, who are notoriously 
German Propa- bad at history, that Germany did not pre- 
ganda, English ; . 
Propergoose Pare for a war in 1914, that she did not 
encourage Austria to send an ultimatum to 


Serbia, that she was not responsible for the start of hos- 


tilities, that she did not invade Belgium and that when, by 
some unexplained circumstance, she seized hold of that un- 
fortunate country, she did not commit the abominable 
atrocities which will add yet another stain to the long record 
of German savagery. The fact that the atrocities in Belgium 
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and France are known and recorded in such a way as to defy 
all disproving makes no difference to a German. He is 
expected to lie about his country by the code of his country- 
men. Prince von Biilow’s only comment on the “ Scrap of 
paper” incident was that it should have been denied, even 
though it was true. Englishmen, who are brought up to tell 
the truth, simply cannot understand this about Germans and 
they are therefore continually imposed upon. If Germany 
had won the war, these particular lies about the origin of the 
war and German atrocities would never have been told. 
The Germans would have gloried in their achievements had 
success crowned them, and would have continued to speak of 
war as “ frisch und frolich.” An untranslatable phrase, 
attributed to the German Crown Prince and in fashion in the 
German press during the advance on Paris in August and 
September, 1914. If the Germans had won the war, they 
would have imposed their ghastly military savagery, “ cul- 
ture’ they called it in 1914, on half Europe. They lost the 
war, and in order that they may have a more successful! war 
later on, it is necessary that they should impose their fictions 
upon the English. There is, therefore, a never-ending cam- 
paign always being waged against historical facts, and our 
own highbrows seem to be anxious to do everything to help 
Germany in this respect. At Oxford, for example, the 
Rhodes Trustees have brought back the German Rhodes 
Scholars. It took an Act of Parliament to get rid of them, 
but a mere act of folly has restored them. They form a 
solid German nucleus for disseminating German propaganda. 
Their return has enabled the German Club in Oxford to be re- 
opened. Not content with this amount of assistance to such 
efforts, the Rhodes Trustees invited Professor Einstein over 
to lecture. Now Professor Einstein is not only a man who 
sees crooked what others before him always saw straight, 
he is an active Internationalist politician. When an English- 
man is an Internationalist it is apt to mean that he is anti- 
British, but when a German is an Internationalist it always 
means that he is out to use the Geneva centre to forward 
German interests. Herr von Kiihlmann has let us see this, 
in his recently published book. Professor Einstein is, at the 
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time of writing, at Geneva. The Manchester Guardian stated 
that he travelled there with Lord Ponsonby. Nothing could 
be more appropriate. Lord Ponsonby has done everything 
he can during his career to depress English influence and 
English power. How natural, therefore, that he should lend 
his assistance to any pro-German game that Geneva may 
choose to play. These various kinds of English encouragers of 
German ambition, whether, like the Rhodes Trustees, they 
are merely blind and forgetful, or, like Lord Ponsonby, 
animated by a definite anti-British bias, will have the frightful 
responsibility of bringing the next war much nearer to us. 
For, if the Germans see that England makes no difference 
between criminals and victims, that she has no memory 
of historical events, and that all violence may be con- 
doned, Germany will be greatly encouraged to prepare, 
even more rapidly than at present, for her next attack on 
civilization. 


THE blow dealt by the high taxation in the Budget was 
instantly shown. People, whether in private life or in 

business had begun to think of expansion. 
pe na ag They had made plans for improvements, 

or schemes involving purchases. Employees 
were kept on, either wholly or on short time in the hope that 
lowered taxation would justify what, at the time was an 
extravagance. The Budget day came, it was known that the 
only beneficiaries of the new duties were to the holders of 
Government stocks, that 32 million was to be spent on the 
sinking fund, nothing on the remission of taxation. Fresh 
economies had, therefore to be effected in many businesses 
and in all households. The monthly statistics on unemploy- 
ment tell the tale clearly, nearly all the improvement shown 
by the April figures being lost. The May figures give an 
increase of unemployment of 84 thousand, of which 63 
thousand were miners. It would be an interesting calculation 
to make out how much the failure to remit taxation is going 
to cost the Exchequer. 84 thousand more unemployed 
cost the country something like 20 million pounds a year. 
Sixpence off the income tax would have cost 30 millions, 
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and how much better would the money have been spent on 
keeping in work. Keeping their hearts up! Anyone who 
regularly reads provincial newspapers printed in depressed 
areas must be simply appalled at the tale of misery year 
after year. It is true that we see daylight at last owing to 
the adoption of a sound national policy, but why, in this year 
of effort and strain should we have had the ghastly blow of 
no remission from the savage taxation imposed upon us by 
Lord Snowden, as a result of his own and other people’s 
ineptitude ? Remission of the cuts of the Beer Duty and of 
sixpence in the pound would have saved us from the trough of 
depression we are now in. Incidentally these remissions 
would actually have saved more than they cost by keeping 
people in work, keeping them as tax-payers instead of dole- 
drawers. What does Mr. Neville Chamberlain think the 
unemployed, thrown out of work by his continuance of the 
Snowden taxes, are going to live on? They are going to 
live on public money and, on such a scale that they may 
very likely throw out the next Budget. It is all very well to 
talk about “‘ pure finance”’ and “orthodox methods,” but 
it is just as well, also, to be able to recognise a brick wall 
when one sees one, and we ask our readers to study carefully 
the admirable speech by Mr. Boothby we are printing in this 
issue. We must expect unemployment to increase until our 
protective measures begin to tell, unless something is done 
to reduce our taxes. As long as successive Governments think 
they can spend our money better than we can, so long shall 
we be in a mess. 


THE fact is that until we get the spending departments out 
of the Cabinet we shall not economise. Mr. Chamberlain 
; has made one or two speeches in which he 
aan rag recognises the importance of economy, and 
he has further said that if tens of millions are 

to be saved, and nothing less than this will help us, that 
“policy ’? must be revised. This is true, but how much easier 
would the policy of the different departments be to control, 
if their heads were not in the Cabinet. Estimates are apt 
to become a mere back scratching affair. ‘“‘ You support 
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the policy for building vast schools, or I will oppose your 
adding five thousand officials to the Labour Exchanges.” 
There is a good deal of this kind of thing and until all the 
spending departments are outside the Cabinet this will go 
on. The vested interests in expenditure of public money are 
immense, every official has an interest in keeping it up. 
Every minister wants to “stand by” his people, and so the 
game goes on, and so it will go on, although it is good news 
that the Conservative back-benchers are taking the matter 
up. They can force economy if they choose. It is a question 
of persistence, of not minding snubs from their own side, 
and of disregarding the Y.M.C.A. The members of the 
economy group must be toujours en vedette. They will have 
the full weight of the Government, the Socialists, the Whips’ 
room and Lady Astor against them. But they can, if they 
keep on, get substantial reductions made. They should take 
one department at a time and they should see that economies 
are made. It is not an impossibility, although it is an uphill 
job for the individual who attacks the entrenched Civil 
Services. The Budget was debated on May 9 and 10, and it 
was at once made clear that the House of Commons wants 
economy. It is to be regretted that so few people nowadays 
read the Parliamentary Debates, for the speaking on this 
occasion was of a very high order and it is evident that the 
Conservative party has recruited some first rate material. 
Excellent maiden speeches were made by Mr. Kimball, Mr. 
Lennox Boyd, and Lord Borodale on the necessity for economy, 
and by Sir Brograve Beauchamp, who advocated the use of 
silver to reinforce gold, while Mr. Hartland spoke of the 
inconsistency of helping wheat if you ruined barley. Other 
good speeches not reported in the daily press were made by 
Lord Lymington, Lord Burghley and Sir William Ray. 
The latter had discovered that local authorities borrowed 
in 1930 at the rate of two million pounds a week, and he made 
the practical suggestion that when Budgets are put before 
the House of Commons, these tremendous figures should also 
be tabled. Among veterans, Mr. Amery spoke well and Sir 
Robert Horne admirably, but the most valuable contribution 
to the debate was that of Mr. Boothby, which we reproduce in 
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full on another page. It should be read by every man and 
woman who wants to understand the difficult position we 
are in. The Government speakers were not equal to their 
critics, although Mr. Neville Chamberlain made the welcome 
statement in answer to a proposal of Mr. Churchill that he 
was not in favour of any more conferences. The critics had 
very largely taken the line so admirably stated by Mr. 
Boothby, but neither Mr. Chamberlain, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, nor Mr. Elliott, the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, seemed much at home on the subject of monetary 
policy ; anyhow they did not deal with it, and Mr. Boothby’s 
speech, delivered the first day of the debate, remained un- 
answered, 


NATURALLY, in a two days’ debate, very few detailed sug- 
gestions for economy could be made. But some extrava- 
gances cry out for redress—for instance, 
Education. This is the only country in the world 
where children are made to go to school at 
five. Our first economy should be to put the compulsory age 
at six; permission should be given to parents to send the 
children at five if they desired. This would reduce the numbers 
everywhere, and in rural districts would abolish the five-year- 
old class. The second economy should be to allow children 
to leave school at 13, where their parents or guardians desire 
this. Some children are worth keeping at school after this 
age, they can profit by more bookwork, others waste their 
time and our money. Our third economy should be to 
simplify the curriculum. Far too many fancy subjects 
are taught, our schools compare very unfavourably with 
those of France and Germany in this respect. The frills 
want cutting, they are no good to anyone. Distracted teachers 
have told the writer that hardly a month passes without new 
suggestions as to subjects or methods being suggested to them 
in Board of Education Circulars. The offenders in this 
respect appear to be two, the Board of Education pundits 
and the Country Authorities. Between them they have 
composed a system which has not its equal in the world for 
extravagance while its efficiency is dubious. For what do 
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we get for our millions spent in this way ? Ask any Manager 
of a Juvenile Labour Exchange and he will tell you that the 
children’s education begins when they go to work. When one 
thinks that they are not even given the job of dusting their 
own schoolrooms, one realises how far we have got away from 
practical life. It would be interesting to know what the 
different authorities spend on charwomen who are paid to do 
the work that the children should be taught to do and that 
they would learn at home. A fourth economy might be to 
spend less money harrying the parents who occasionally 
keep their children at home. They are initially responsible 
for their children, and it would be as well if our officials 
could remember this fact. It would also be better for the 
parents if they were trusted and not regarded as mere infant- 
providing machines. They know their own conditions of 
life much better than anyone else, and while education officials 
should be ready to help, they should be discouraged from 
perpetual interference. 


Ir Currency questions are not yet being dealt with by the 
Government, they are at last being discussed by the Public. 
It is realised that the subject is one that can 
no longer be neglected, and even the City 
now dimly apprehends that all was not “ gas 
and gaiters ’’ in the spacious days of 1925, when Mr. Churchill 
took us back to the Gold Standard, even though his action 
was at the time applauded by Lord Snowden and the press 
of all three parties. Opinion is moving quickly. Two years 
ago the leading London newspapers would not even discuss 
the question of deflation or criticize the fashionable policy. 
Two years ago people left the room if you mentioned the 
word Currency or Silver, and the very small band of people 
of all parties who knew what was wrong could hardly get 
a hearing, either in public or in private. But all that is 
changed. Members of Parliament are at last challenging the 
policy of the Bank of England and the Treasury on the 
floor of the House of Commons, our fellow subjects from over- 
seas are at last waking up to the injury caused to producers 
by the restrictions of currency (see Capt. Lochner’s letter in 
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this issue) and The Times has opened its columns fully to 
discussion. One letter, written by Mr. George Lambert, 
member for South Molton, on May 14, has supplied us with 
the clearest possible description of what currency restriction 
has meant to the producers. His letter followed and improved 
upon an admirable leader in The Times on May 13, from 
which he quotes : 

A sentence in your leading article this morning, “‘a person who 
borrowed on January 31, 1925, enough to produce a sack of wheat, 
found on January 31, 1932, that he would have to produce three sacks 
of wheat to repay the sum borrowed,” contains an economic truism 
that requires emphasis. Our rates and taxes are somewhere about 
£1,000,000,000 per annum. In 1925 three bushels of wheat would 
pay £1 of rates and taxes. To-day it requires six bushels. 

That is a simple description of what has occurred and is one 
which can be understood by anybody who will take the trouble 
to read the above paragraph. If we can only get into our 
heads that the producing borrower has now to treble his 
output to keep pace with his debt, we shall have some idea 
of the failure of our currency policy. In order to please the 
bankers and financiers, who like to see the rise in value of 
their commodity (which is money) we have ruined the pro- 
ducers of real wealth all over the world by the destruction 
of the balance between currency and commodities. The 
agricultural producing countries in the Empire, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Canada were very slow at seeing what was 
wrong. South Africa, as we know, is busy cutting off her own 
nose. But at last the Empire is swinging into line with only 
the South African exception, and it looks as if we shall be 
all clear at Ottawa for a serious consideration of this most 
important matter. What Ottawa has to do is to cheapen 
Gold, that, and nothing else, will pull the Empire out of this 
pit. 


But which, among the British delegates to Ottawa is qualified 
to speak for us on this matter? Mr. Baldwin paid unremitting 
Our Delegates homage to the Gold Standard during a time 
when he could usefully have checked this 
fatal policy of Mr. Norman’s. He evidently knew nothing of 
the effects of currency restriction. Mr. Thomas, Mr. Neville 
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Chamberlain, Sir Philip Cunliffe Lister have never said any- 
thing to show that they are aware of the magnitude or urgency 
of the problem. Nor, save the Prime Minister, who is believed 
to know that “‘ something ought to be done,” is there any 
member of the Government who has ever said anything in 
public to show that he knows anything whatever of the 
matter. The best thing the British delegation could do would 
be to take Mr. J. F. Darling with them and to do what he 
tells them on this matter. Mr. Darling is a banker, he knows 
all the Dominions well, he knows India, he has devoted the 
last five years to discussing currency matters with leading 
Imperial Statesmen overseas. He is also in possession of the 
views of Mr. Hoover and most of the leading Americans. There 
is not much time between now and next month. Not nearly 
enough time to enable our over-programmed politicians to 
take up and master a totally new subject, they had better 
consult someone who really understands the matter. 


THE operations of the Exchange Equalization Account, with 
power to borrow £150,000,000 wherewith to purchase foreign 
currencies, might easily result in our “‘ bearing ” 
the pound and “ bulling’’ the dollar to our 
obvious detriment. In 1925 we grievously 
blundered through raising the pound above its value, so that 
it might “look the dollar in the face.”” There is now, how- 
ever, a very great difference in the relative values of these 
two currencies compared with 1925. Not only is the pound 
steadily gaining in strength and in world confidence, but the 
position of the dollar is materially weaker. Indeed there is 
danger lest the social and political turmoil in the U.S.A. may 
result in a flight from the dollar of vast dimensions which 
would make it very difficult to control. Thus, while a Fund 
of this description, if efficiently managed, may render distinct 
service in giving stability to sterling under anything like 
normal conditions, in the existing chaotic state of the world, 
we can only express the hope that it will be most sparingly 
used. If it is considered unpatriotic for our nationals indi- 
vidually to sell sterling and buy foreign currencies, it can 
scarcely be right for them to do so collectively through the 
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action of the Government. But there is a further considera- 
tion which in view of the Ottawa Conference is of no little 
importance. The subject of an Empire currency, with the 
introduction of silver in some form or other, is to be discussed 
at that epoch-making assembly. A cardinal factor in estab- 
lishing an Empire currency is the determination of the 
relationship between sterling and the Canadian dollar. The 
gold value of the Canadian dollar is at present about mid- 
way between sterling and the American dollar. The all- 
important question to be decided is—at what point is parity 
between sterling and the Canadian dollar to be determined, 
bearing in mind the close economic relationship between 
Canada and the United States? It would certainly not be 
helpful in arriving at a solution of this question if Britain 
felt hampered through having acquired large holdings of 
foreign currencies or even of gold at high prices. On the 
other hand, if the Fund were to be used for the purpose of 
buying silver at present low prices with a view to its introduc- 
tion into the currency of the Empire very considerable 
advantages not only to the Empire but to the world are most 
likely to result. But to sell sterling and buy gold or gold 
currencies at the present level and under present world 
conditions appears to us not unlike selling “a bear” of the 
British Empire. 


THE Powers that be in the Dominions, in India, in the rest 
of the Empire, the public men, the bankers, the financiers, 

were no quicker than our English ones to see 
~ ‘Shy where the advantage of their respective 

countries lay in matters of currency. While 
Australia hung upon every word uttered by Sir Otto Niemeyer, 
borrowed from England to advise the Australians to continue 
to deflate, it was as difficult for anyone who doubted the 
wisdom of the policy of restriction of currency to get a hearing 
in Australia or New Zealand as at home. Our correspondence 
columns this month show that the Dominions are waking up 
at last to the facts of the case; they have been as badly 
advised as we were on this all-important matter. One 
indication of how fast public opinion in Australia is leaving 
the gold theory behind is shown by the fact that a Bank Act 
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Amendment Bill, to allow the board of the Commonwealth 
Bank to hold note issue reserves either in gold or in sterling, 
or both, was introduced on May 11 into the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Canberra, at the request of the Bank board, to 
whom the Australian Federal Government leave the manage- 
ment of currency matters. Mr. S. M. Bruce moved the second 
reading and spoke at length on the question of whether it 
would not be wise for Australia to officially adhere to sterling. 
Australia has hitherto required the Bank to hold 25 per cent. 
of the note issue in gold. It may be said that currency 
experts thought this gold holding of Australia was extrava- 
gantly large. “‘ The new Bill,” said Mr. Bruce, “‘ empowered 
the Bank to convert the gold reserves into sterling,” but it 
is not reported whether he said if the gold, released from the 
Bank, would be used to help Australian exchange, but pre- 
sumably this would be so, as he spoke of “ fluctuations.”’ One 
passage, quoted from his speech by The Times correspondent 
at Canberra, is of considerable Imperial interest. ‘* Aus- 
tralia,” said Mr. Bruce, ‘‘ is faced with a decision which has 
not been formally and legally made—namely, whether we 
shall link our currency to gold or to sterling.” Mr. Bruce 
continued :— 


“The choice has been forced upon us by the virtual breakdown 
of gold as a basis for the world’s currency and the rise of sterling as a 
managed currency independent of gold. Sterling therefore seems to 
be the winning side and offers better hope of escape from the evils of 
continued deflation. There is therefore good reason, on most general 
grounds, for making our choice for sterling. 

“In general there is a good case for any country linking up with 
sterling rather than with gold. For Australia the case is much stronger. 
More than half our trade is with the Empire apart from that with other 
countries linked to sterling. Nearly the whole of the obligations for 
interest on and repayment of loans are expressed in sterling. I speak 
of making the choice formally and legally, but the choice in fact is 
practically made, has been made instinctively and probably uncon- 
sciously by most of us in the last few months.” 


Australia may not legally have linked with sterling, but she 
has actually done so, and she felt the immediate benefit of 
dropping gold, as we did. South Africa, nailed to her Golden 
Cross, is suffering a martyrdom in consequence of her refusal 
to agree with the rest of the Empire in matters of currency. 
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Mr. Lane, Prime Minister of New South Wales, whose 
recalcitrancy about paying the debts of that Australian 

State, has led to so much trouble, has been 
Mr. Lang dismissed from his office by Sir Phillip Game, 
is Dismissed ; 

the Governor. The cause of this courageous 
action on the part of the King’s representative was that 
Mr. Lang had sent a circular to all Departmental heads 
forbidding them to pay money to the Commonwealth Bank, 
as provided for under the Financial Agreement Enforcement 
Act. Sir Phillip Game asked Mr. Lang for a proof that his 
his action was legal. Mr. Lang replied that he would not 
withdraw the circular, whereupon the Governor sent for him 
and told him that the circular must be withdrawn or the 
Governor would take action. The Cabinet supported Mr. 
Lang in his attitude and the Governor dismissed the Ministry 
and sent for Mr. Stevens, the leader of the Opposition, 
and requested him to form a Ministry. On the formation of 
the new Ministry, the Governor granted a dissolution and the 
new ministers are going to the country on a policy of honouring 
obligations, of adherence to the Premier’s plan, and, above 
all, on economy. Mr. Lang is making play over his dis- 
missal, which he believes will give him a good electioneering 
cry. The new government at once made available the 
taxation papers locked up by Mr. Lang, and New South Wales 
may now be looked upon as having re-entered the Australian 
fold. Mr. Lyons, the Federal Prime Minister of Australia, 
to whom the recalcitrancy of New South Wales has been a 
great trouble ever since he took office, said at once that he 
was “overjoyed for Australia’s sake.” His view is that 
the savings of people in every part of Australia were invested 
in New South Wales and that, therefore, the whole country 
had been threatened by the default. ‘‘ A dishonest govern- 
ment in one state is inflicting confiscation and robbery on 
other parts of the Commonwealth.” It remains to be seen, 
and the election will show, how much support for socialism 
there is in New South Wales. But the thanks of all Australia, 
and it should be added by all who hope for the future pros- 
perity of Australia, go to Sir Phillip Game for his courageous 
action. He has taken it to safeguard the rights of the people 
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of New South Wales to whom will now be referred the question 
of deciding whether they wish to be governed by their own 
laws or by the whims of a chance holder of office. Sir Philip 
has taken this decision entirely on his own responsibility, 
for, owing to the Statute of Westminster, the Dominions 
Office has now no power to intervene in such a matter. The 
Governor of New South Wales has done his duty under 
circumstances of great difficulty, but there can be no question 
as to what that duty was, and his judgment was instantly 
vindicated by the results of Victorian election. 


ELectTIons were held in Victoria on May 14th. The Labour 
Party, which was in power, was beaten very decisively, 
the united Australia party winning 15 seats, 
nearly all from Labour. The election was 
fought on the “ Premier’s plan,” and voting 
in the country showed a support or two votes to one for that 
policy. The well-informed Melbourne correspondent of the 
Times wired on May 15th that this support of the Premier’s 
plan was :— 


The Victorian 
Election 


An unexpected result which must be partly attributed to recent 
events in New South Wales. When the news of Mr. Lang’s dismissal 
was announced on the screen in some of the Melbourne theatres on 
Friday night the audiences cheered, and there was similar enthusiasm 
last night when the early election returns showed that Labour was 
losing. The Premier’s Plan is assured of the pledged support of 50 
members in the new House. 


A feature of the election is the success of the “‘ Young Nationalists,” 
members of a movement begun only three years ago. 


Sir Stanley Argyll will be the new Victorian Prime Minister. 
He has formed a Cabinet that inspires confidence. Mr. 
Lyons, the Federal Prime Minister, said, on hearing the news, 
that Victoria had set a shining example to Queensland and 
New South Wales, and that the defeat of the Socialists 
was a decisive endorsement of the Federal election. All 
Australia is hopeful that the New South Wales elections, 
which are being held as we go to press, will follow the 
Victorian lead. 
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On May 6 the civilised world was horrified to learn that an 
attempt had been made to assassinate the President of the 

French Republic, Monsieur Paul Doumer, 
ae while he was attending a charitable sale, and 
of President that the life of this much-honoured public 
ed servant of France was despaired of. The next 
day the news came that he was dead. Monsieur Doumer was 
a Frenchman of a type common enough in his country, but 
little realised over here. He was a man of the people—sober, 
frugal and hard-working, intensely domestic, with the utter 
devotion to the family and country that is characteristic of 
his classin France. He had raised himself from a very humble 
origin to the highest office any Frenchman can aspire to, by 
sheer hard work and personal excellence ; he accepted success 
without vanity and failures without bitterness. He and his 
wife had been cruelly tried by the war ; of his five sons, four 
were killed—a fact characteristically recognised by the French 
people in naming of a Parisian street, “Les quatre fils de 
Monsieur Doumer.” Monsieur Paul Doumer was seventy-six 
years old. He accepted the burden of his great office only 
last year, when many patriotic Frenchmen felt that it was 
necessary for a strong candidate to be found to defeat Monsieur 
Briand’s candidature for the French Presidency, and he filled 
his post with tact and efficiency. He and Madame Doumer 
were so intensely and truly French that they may be said to 
have incorporated all that is morally soundest in that country. 
The world’s sympathy and, above all, that of England went 
at once to France and to Madame Doumer. His Majesty 
the King showed, by his telegrams to Monsieur Tardieu, the 
French Prime Minister, and to Madame Doumer, how well he 
represents British feeling, and the speeches in our Parliament 
were dignified, Mr. Baldwin’s tribute being eloquent as well. 
A burial in the Pantheon was offered to the late President, 
and respectfully declined by his widow, who chose that her 
husband should lay with their four sons in the family grave at 
Vaugirard Cemetery. The funeral was on May 12, and it 
was the occasion of an immense demonstration of respect 
for the departed President, who was greatly respected. It 
was attended by the Prince of Wales and the King of the 
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Belgians. The assassin is a Russian, Paul Gorgouloff; he 
was seized by the police immediately after firing, and they had 
some difficulty in preventing him from being torn in pieces 
by the furious crowd as he was led through on his way to 
prison. It is not yet known what group of Russian revolu- 
tionaries the man belongs to. This assassination recalls that 
of other democratically elected heads of States: President 
Garfield and Mr. McKinley in the U.S.A., President Carnot in 
France. It would appear that the very fact of prominence, 
and the appearance of power, attracts the assassin’s bullet, 
and that the personality of the victim is a matter of in- 
difference to the murderer. Certainly Monsieur Doumer, a 
man of the people, rich only in his own good qualities, promi- 
nent only by them and by the virtue of his countrymen’s 
suffrages, might have been thought safe from violent attack 
of any kind. He was not, and his murder reminds us of the 
risk run by the elected heads of States in these days. The 
emotions stirred in France by the outrage were intense and 
deep, but absolutely controlled. No finer example of democracy 
could be given than the career of this noble old man, his 
countrymen felt this to be so, and in their turn, on his assassin- 
ation, kept the dignity befitting a great people, and showed 
by their self-control that they were worthy of their late chief. 
“The bullets that struck Monsieur Doumer struck at the same 
time every Frenchman,” said Monsieur Tardieu in the speech 
he made on the occasion of the funeral. That is a true saying, 
and magnificently said. The words will echo in England, 
where they, and the occasion that inspired them, will not be 
forgotten. 


THE assassination on May 6 of Monsieur Doumer necessitated 
the immediate election of a new French President. There is 
no Vice-President in France, as in the United 


edhe sel States, to take the place automatically of a 
Elected President who dies during his term of office. 


The matter was further complicated by the 
fact that the final elections for the French Chamber were held 
on May 8, and the combination of circumstances provided a 
situation unforeseen by the French Constitution. A president 
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in that country is elected by the Senate and the Chamber 
sitting together, and as the newly-elected Chamber is not to 
assemble until June 1 the old Chamber had to act with the 
Senate as electoral assembly, despite the fact that many 
members of the Chamber had lost their seats. The ceremony 
took place, as always, at Versailles, on May 10, and Monsieur 
Albert Lebrun was elected by an overwhelming majority on 
the first scrutiny. The scene on his election was a moving 
one, Monsieur Tardieu, the Prime Minister, handing over the 
seals of office in his réle of improvised acting President. There 
was little speech-making. Monsieur Tardieu made a short 
speech after the new President’s office had been sealed with 
the great seal of France, in which, after the formal declaration 
of election, he very briefly said: ‘‘ It is with the fullest con- 
fidence that France, in her mourning, sees you take possession 
of the place of honour and danger rendered vacant by a hateful 
crime. She knows already that by your services to the country 
you have merited this confidence.”’ In the course of his short 
reply, Monsieur Lebrun said that, as one born in the Eastern 
provinces of France, as a disciplined servant of his country, 
he would take up the torch fallen from the dying grasp of 
Paul Doumer, and would follow in the traditions bequeathed 
to him. After the election, the new President, escorted by 
cavalry, drove back to Paris and went to the Elysée. It is 
the first duty of a new President to pay his respects to his 
predecessor, and on this occasion Monsieur Lebrun went to 
the room where Paul Doumer lay in state, and stood for a 
few moments bowed before the catafalque. Such a con- 
frontation was most moving, and the scene was one to remain 
in the mind of the principal actor, Monsieur Lebrun, for ever. 
After he had paid his last respects to his predecessor, the new 
President went to visit Madame Doumer. The French have 
the genius of language, and, when a Frenchman’s heart is 
stirred, as on such an occasion as this, we may be sure that 
Monsieur Lebrun found words which would convey his 
sympathy to the sorrowful woman, who has given four sons 
and her husband to France. 


MonsIEUR ALBERT LEBRUN, the new President of the French 
Republic, is sixty-one. He was born in Lorraine, and was an 
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engineer by profession before taking to politics. He entered 
the Chamber in 1900, and was a very hard-working mem- 
ber of that body, being in office on and off after 
The French  —- 1911. His most important post was that of Min- 
President and _ . : us 
the Elections ister of Blockade in the Clemenceau Ministry, 
1917-1918, when he was appointed Minister 
of the Liberated Areas. Since 1920 he has been a senator, and 
last year he succeeded Monsieur Doumer as Vice-President of 
the Senate. Monsieur Lebrun is, therefore, a very experienced 
political personage, and he will need his experience, for he 
takes office at a time of change and difficulty. The election 
in France took place on May 8, and there was a decided swing 
to the left, the returns showing that Monsieur Tardieu’s 
Ministry had lost the confidence of the electors, who were not 
thinking at all about external, but about internal affairs. The 
issues everywhere were mainly local, and, as we know here, 
the left hand always offers more than the right. At the end 
of the voting it was seen that the Socialist Radicals (who must 
in no way, in France, be confounded with the Socialists) had 
the biggest group ; they are 157 strong, having increased their 
numbers from 109. Monsieur Herriot is the leader of this 
party, and he is expected to be the next Prime Minister. 
Ordinarily the change-over and the Cabinet-making would 
have occurred at once, but the murder of the late President 
threw out the normal working of the constitution, so that, 
although Monsieur Tardieu announced at once that he was 
resigning, nothing further happened at the moment. Madame 
Doumer stayed on at the Elysées for a few days after her 
husband’s death, and until the 18th the new President was 
not available for consultations. What was principally being 
debated during the last fortnight in May was whether the 
Socialists would join Monsieur Herriot’s Cabinet, or whether, 
as in 1924, they would support him without taking office. 
The Socialist leader is Monsieur Blum. He is an able man, 
and is said to be rather an uncertain quantity. But whoever 
takes office, and whatever combination may eventually be 
elected, we may be sure that the interests of France will be 
placed first. Socialists in France are rarely Internationalists, 
they are generally as patriotic as other Frenchmen. We need, 
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therefore, not expect any volte-face in policy, such as occurs in 
England when our electors swing to the left. The death of 
a prominent Socialist, Monsieur Albert Thomas, occurred 
suddenly in Paris on May 8, and, in the midst of France’s 
genuine grief at the loss of Monsieur Doumer, passed in that 
country almost unnoticed. Monsieur Thomas had been the 
Director for twelve years of the International Labour Office 
at Geneva. In every way his personality was in complete 
contrast with that of Monsieur Doumer, although, like 
Monsieur Doumer, he was of very humble origin. Monsieur 
Thomas was a talker, a propagandist, he had no great influence 
in France, where most people can talk well, but Labour leaders 
in England were impressed by his Gallic flow. He was a 
hard worker, and had intellectual grasp and great flexibility 
of mind. A fat job is now open at Geneva for some Socialist 
or other. 


It is a thousand pities that Mr. Churchill has so few fixed 
political principles. His erratic conduct over Free Trade 

and Protection, deflation and inflation, his 
atin she swingings backwards and forwards between 
Sheaves ” the parties make him an unreliable guide in 

public affairs and no one nowadays listens to 
him. Yet certain of his sayings go to the root of things, 
and one of them is the reference we quote as to the harvest 
gathered by the Indian Commission. Three British commis- 
sions have been adding to Indian confusion during a very 
difficult season. One, under Lord Lothian, can be counted on 
to do damage to India, for it is in the nature of some people 
to injure all that they touch, and Lord Lothian has this 
misfortune that he causes a blight wherever he goes. His 
political movements can be traced by the decay that follows 
in his footseps, what he touches, withers. His “ sheaves” 
may not be bulky, but they will be dead, and, above all, 
deadly to the people of India. His statement, issued on May 
10, gives us a foretaste of the kind of thing to be expected 
this time. One of the commissions, that on Finance, reported 
on May 8. Lord Eustace Percy is the Chairman of this one 
and, if the Simla accounts of this document are accurate, this 
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commission on Indian Finance has not discovered the Silver 
or Currency questions. They seem to have assumed that 
Indian revenue and expenditure would have to go on on 
present lines, thus disappointing the Indian agitators, whose 
idea—vice Gandhi—is that no one should be paid a salary 
of more than £400 a year, although “ pickings ’’ would enable 
skilful Indian officials to amass large fortunes, as in the days 
before the British stopped the grosser forms of administrative 
corruption. It is a matter for regret that the Finance Com- 
mission has not dealt with the one serious Indian grievance 
against England, and that is the de-monetization of silver 
in the last century, and the crass folly of taking India back 
to the Gold Standard after the war. The Indian agitators 
do not speak of this because their paymasters do not wish 
to see India return to prosperity under the English regime. 
But it is a matter that should constantly be raised by English- 
men who are interested in the welfare of the Indian people. 
A return to silver would do more to help India—and, 
incidentally, Lancashire—than all the politics in the world. 


Fierce religious riots took place from May 14 to May 20, 
in Bombay. It is impossible to say who began the trouble. 
India is full of inflammable material, and only 
British control has kept order there between 
Mohammedans and Hindus, who hate and 
loathe each other’s religions. The Indian Congress Party 
assisted the forces of disorder and made matters more 
difficult to control by an endeavour to raid the salt works 
of Wadala on 15th. One hundred Congress men took part in 
this affair and 20 of these were arrested. While this was 
going on and the police were busy rounding up the Congress- 
men, the Hindus and Mohammedans got going again and 
the whole city was boiling with excitement, dangerous mobs 
being everywhere. ‘Troops had to fire on the mobs and on 
17th they had to use bayonets. This arrested the fighting 
wherever it occurred. Mosques and temples have been 
attacked, houses fired, and many murders committed, while 
looting has been done on a big scale. Stray pedestrians were 
set upon and stabbed or stoned to death. Shops were gutted 


Fighting 
in Bombay 
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and fired, with the people in them. The Congress paper, 
the Bombay Chronicle, is now demanding a firm hand, the 
fact being that the Hindus have got the worst of the affair 
and are leaving the city. This is the country into which a 
group of insensate people wish to introduce those western 
institutions that demand the utmost calm and self control, 
and, above all, an agreement to support the law of the land. 
How can the Mohammedans, regarding Hinduism as the Israel- 
ites regarded Baal, whose temple abominations are exceeded 
by those of Hindus, how can the Mohammedans, with a code 
of morals and religion not very far from the Jewish one, 
settle down alongside people whom they regard as a defile- 
ment to the face of the earth? The removal of British 
control would mean the renewal of these scenes daily until 
one side had exterminated the other. It is only the cynic 
who regards such a possibility with equanimity. The Liberal 
and Socialist papers have made curious reading during the 
last fortnight. They are depressed and “ hurt” and rather 
surprised at the whole thing. One can only suppose that 
honest pro-Congress papers have never read any history, for 
the history of India is there for all to read, and understand. 
The dishonest papers are easier to understand and the ends 
they work for are quite intelligible. But why should we listen 
to them ? 


A vERY interesting article on the Japanese plans for the 
future of Manchuria has recently been written in an economic 
journal, the Diamond. The Times Tokyo 
correspondent performed the very great service 
of bringing this to the notice of English 
people on May 17. The writer is Major Hanaya, of the 
General Staff in Tokyo, lately attached to the political 
section of the General Staff in Manchuria. Major Hanaya 
describes the recent efforts made by Japan to give some politi- 
cal stability to Manchuria. China has had for some time 
no control at all, and the whole country was in anarchy. 
“A steel frame” of Japanese officials has been put up, 
and a state hierarchy of Manchurians is being built on this 
foundation (it sounds rather like Egypt in 1890) with 


A Plan 
for Manchuria 
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the chief power vested in a Board of General Affairs. This 
Board has the power of the purse and the power of dismissal, 
it ‘‘ comprises six bureaus. .. . The President is a Japanese, 
Mr. Tokuzo Komai. . . . Each Ministry has a General Affairs 
bureau attached to it, and in at least two cases, the Treasury’s 
Foreign Affairs, the chief of this bureau is a Japanese.” The 
résumé of Major Hanaya’s article continues :— 


Other Governments have exercised tutelage over subordinate 
States by means of residents and agents or by taking control of key 
departments. The Japanese have installed a kind of inner government 
which gives them general control of policy ; and by exercising that 
control through officials placed in the recesses of the Executive machinery 
they are relieved of the necessity of interfering too openly with admin- 
istration or coming into contact with the governed. If the board 
drastically restricts the self-determination of the new Government, 
it offers compensations to the Manchurian people in administrative 
efficiency and financial integrity. 


No one can tell whether the plan will work, but if it does not, 
Major Hanaya foreshadows annexation. 


Tue plans for the Japanese colonization of Manchuria have 

evidently been deeply studied. Major Hanaya puts them 
down in his article. 

Japanese 


Colonization He proposes that a strip of land 12 miles in depth 

along the new railways should be reserved for Japanese 

colonization. The new Government is preparing to confiscate the lands 

of the former warlords, and those will be available for Japanese 

immigrants. Tracts will also be purchased by a colonization company 

to be formed in Japan, with a capital of 100,000,000 yen. The first 

movement to be expected is an influx of Koreans, now that the dis- 

abilities imposed on them by the former Government have been swept 
away, but this migration will need no state aid. 


Communities of from 300 to 500 people are to be chosen in 
Japan, and the true sons of the soil must come first :— 
“We must not forget that the Japanese soldiers who shed their 
blood in Manchuria were the sons of poor families. The country must 
be developed in such a way that they will profit by it. Capitalists 
and politicians must not be allowed to seize rights which belong to 
the people of Japan.” 
The leaders of each group will go ahead and spend four seasons 
in Manchuria in preparation :— 
Each village will be laid out according to plan, with houses suited 
to the climate. Walls for defence against bandits will be erected and 
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loopholed, each family willl be served with a rifle, and a machine-gun 
and ammunition will be stored near the village office. All the male 
inhabitants will be drilled and under obligation to assemble at their 
appointed stations for defence. The Japanese Government will advance 
funds for transport and preliminary expenses. 


We, as a colonizing nation, would do well to watch this 
great experiment, which, if it succeeds, will bring Manchuria 
into the orbit of civilization. 


THE armistice agreement between Japan and China was 
signed on May 5, in the presence of the British, French, 
Italian and U.S.A. representatives. Three of 
the Japanese representatives signed in hospital, 
owing to serious injuries caused by a bomb thrown on 
April 29, by a Korean agitator, which so wounded the 
Japanese minister, Mr. Shige Mitsu, that his leg has been 
amputated. It is characteristic of Japanese character and 
self-restraint that the negotiations for peace were not inter- 
fered with by this outrage, which may not have been un- 
connected with Chinese propaganda against Japan. The 
agreement provided for the separation of the Japanese 
and Chinese forces and for a cessation of fighting. But it 
gives Japan no guarantee against the boycott of trade and 
it gives no security to Japanese nationals for their property, 
the evacuation of Japanese troops began at once. Only 
2,000 sailors and marines now remain in Shanghai as an 
extra garrison. There is no doubt that the dice were loaded 
against the Japanese by the League of Nations. Why that 
body should be so passionately attached to the Chinese it 
is impossible to say, but it is so, and Japan’s efforts to clear 
up a mess have cost her a high price and her objective is not 
obtained. Japan is practical. She will cut her losses, she 
knows now what to expect from the League of Nations in 
her single-handed struggle against anarchy in the Kast. 
What she could not be expected to know is that humani- 
tarians and sentimentalists do not dislike anarchy. Dis- 
organised killing is a matter they do not regard as anything 
to do with them. The murderers may murder, the anarchists 
may loot and bomb without disturbing them at all. But if 
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a murderer is hanged, if a policeman bludgeons a garrotter, 
if a regiment of soldiers restores order by means of force, 
then, however, wicked the murderer, however savage the 
garrotter, however, little bloodshed caused by the regiment, 
the humanitarian is up in arms. The fact is he is not a 
humanitarian at all, if by that we mean a lover of humanity, 
he is a man who dislikes organised force and who is indifferent 
to the sufferings of his fellow creatures, unless they are in 
some way to be attributed to government action, and, above 
all, to British government action, or that of some former ally 
of England. Our English humanitarians do not object to 
the gigantic Russian tyranny, Russia is inimical to England. 
She may slay and slaughter as she will. But the Fascist 
régime upsets them terribly. Italy was our ally in the war. 
A little police severity in Italy reverberates round the British 
world. Our humanitarians have a repulsive mentality. 
The Japanese now know this aspect of the English and the 
Americans and of how these sentiments along with others 
less avowed sway delegates to the League of Nations. We 
may be sure that the lesson will not be forgotten. 


A SERIES of appalling outrages was committed in Tokyo 
on Whit-Sunday, May 15. The Prime Minister, Mr. Inukai, 
died of wounds inflicted by a band of 
assassins. Count Makino’s house was bombed 
(he is the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal), 
and bombs were thrown at the Bank of Japan and the Police 
Headquarters. Eleven military cadets and six naval men 
afterwards surrendered to the police. The Prime Minister, 
an old man, was in his sitting-room, when nine men forced 
their way past his servants and threatened him. He dared 
them to attack him and they did so, wounding him mortally. 
Mr. Inukai had strength left to summon his colleagues for 
a last Cabinet meeting before he died. The tale of murdered 
Prime Ministers in Japan is a long one. Mr. Inukai succeeded 
Baron Wakatsuki, who was assassinated last year, and who 
had, himself, followed a predecessor shot in November, 
1930, and who succumbed to his wounds in 1931. February 
and March this year were both marked by murders of promin- 


Assassination 
in Japan 
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ent men. Mr. Junnosuke, the Finance Minister, was killed in 
February and Baron Takuma Dan, a big industrialist, was 
shot as well. The object of these murders is, apparently, 
to bring political pressure on the Cabinet to make them take 
a more forward military policy. There are said to be political 
murder societies, which will stick at nothing, the members 
of which will cheerfully pay the penalty required by the law 
for their crime. This makes them very dangerous. But it 
is certain that if the civilian heads of the Government can 
hold out, can continue to rule Japan according to the con- 
stitution, they will beat the disorder, the victory of which 
would plunge Japan into the chaos, out of which, alone among 
Far-Eastern peoples, she has kept. The task of the Govern- 
ment is a very hard one, but the courage and persistence 
of the Japanese are great, and all the well-wishers of peace 
must hope that she will conquer difficulties which have 
largely been the result of difficulties imposed upon her policy 
from outside. The murder of the Prime Minister caused 
an immense sensation in Japan. Ten thousand police were 
mobilized and all public buildings and many private buildings 
of importance were guarded. Parliament was immediately 
summoned, and a party meeting called to select a new chief. 
The Stock Exchanges and Silk Exchanges throughout Japan 
were closed. The Japanese people, however, remained 
calm and showed their usual restraint. The Ministers ten- 
dered their resignations the day after the murder, but were 
requested to remain at their posts. This they did, with the 
exception of General Araki, the War Minister. The Emperor 
at once sent for Prince Saionj, the Elder statesman, and there 
is no doubt that the Prince influenced the Sovereign greatly 
in the crisis that followed and which is not yet over. There 
is great unrest in the Army. The national spirit has been 
wounded by what are regarded in Japan as the unfair 
strictures of certain English papers, coming on top of the 
League of Nation’s encouragement to Chinese anarchy. 
Japan is in for a troubled time, and the sympathy of all those 
who hope for the restoration of order in the Far East will be 
with her Government in its difficult task of restoring internal 
quiet. 
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On May 10, Mr. Bennett made a statement in the Canadian 
House of Commons on the forthcoming Conference, in which 
he said that he believed that when repre- 
sentatives of one quarter of the world’s 
population, inhabiting one-fourth of the area 
of the globe met, that they would be able to devise plans, 
not only beneficial to themselves, but also helpful to the 
remaining three quarters of the inhabitants of the world. 
The questions discussed would be economic. The agenda 
would be completed when all the other Empire countries 
had notified their intentions. Mr. Bennett added that he 
would carefully sift all suggestions made to him by responsible 
Canadians. On the subject of immigration, Mr. Bennett 
said that this might be discussed, and added, 


“ If Canada was to survive, she must have more population, and 
there were congested areas elsewhere from which the population might 
be profitably shifted. The fundamental problem was the development 
of the resources of the British Commonwealth of Nations, and this 
involved trade in the largest sense. Therefore reciprocity in Imperial 
products and inter-Imperial trade would be very valuable and beneficial, 
and he had never ceased to advocate it.”—Times report, May 13. 
(Our italics.) 

It is to be hoped that the defeatist report on Emigration, 
issued on May 12 by a committee, presided over by Lord 
Astor, will not be allowed to influence the deliberations at 
Ottawa on this important subject. This committee has 
evidently been conquered by the difficulties of the case and 
by the general depression to such an extent that their 
findings might almost be summed up in the words of the old 
music-hall song— 
‘* What’s the use of anythink ? 
Why, nothink.” 


Canadians are not defeatists, and when the matter of emigra- 
tion is discussed in the country which needs the emigrants, 
the increase of British population in the Dominions will be 
seen to be one of the greatest importance and also one of the 
most helpful to the strength of the Empire. We are glad 
to have been able to quote and to underline Mr. Bennett’s 
statement on this matter. But emigration, although of great 
importance, is not the only subject nor the most vital one 
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that will come up for discussion at Ottawa. The Conference 
is primarily held to foster Empire Economic Union, which 
means that the Nations and Dependencies of the Empire will 
buy from and sell to each other in preference to dealing with 
foreign countries. The motto of the Conference is ‘“‘ The 
Empire First.”” Now, as the meeting is at Ottawa, the onus 
falls on Canada of preparing the agenda and the general 
scheme of work. This is a task that needs long and careful 
thought. The debate on May 10 in the Canadian House of 
Commons gave the impression that the Canadian Government 
was still in the stage of wondering what had better be done. 
It is to be hoped that the last three weeks will have speeded 
up matters, on their side, so that, on the opening of the most 
important meeting in the history of the British Empire, it 
may be at once seen that the business has been well thought 
out in Canada, the home of the Conference. 


THE Bill to abolish the Oath of Allegiance to the King has 
been passed in all its preliminary stages in the Free State 
; Dail in Dublin, and it is not likely that the 
a Senate will reject it with something like 80 
gunmen loose about the place. Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, Secretary to the Dominions, therefore, very wisely 
took the opportunity afforded to him by a question in the 
House of Commons to state the considered view of the Cabinet 
on the matter. Had he delayed telling the country what 
this was, the British Government would have been accused 
by the Irish of a want of frankness. Mr. Thomas’s statement 
cleared the air. There had been very little doubt as to the 
attitude of His Majesty’s Ministers on the subject of the Irish 
repudiation of the Treaty of 1921, for there is no division of 
opinion in the country on the matter. Still, it is as well that 
the world should be told where we stand. The matter was 
raised by Mr. Emmott, member for Springburn, who asked on 
May 11 :— 
Whether it was the intention of his Majesty’s Government to enter 
into negotiations with the Irish Free State Government with regard 
to the application to the Irish Free State of the Import Duties Act 


after November 15, 1932. 
Mr. J. H. Thomas: The provisions contained in the Bill to abolish 
the Oath are in direct conflict with the obligations undertaken by the 
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Irish Free State under the Treaty of 1921. It appears to his Majesty’s 
Government that if the Bill becomes law it would be unreasonable to 
expect that they should enter into negotiations for further agreements 
with a Government which had thus repudiated an agreement already 
entered into. 


Mr. Thomas’s statement was received with loud cheers from 
all parts of the House, except by the little group of Lans- 
buryites and a few bilious Liberals. The statement is quite 
simple and quite complete. Ireland is, it appears, choosing 
to leave the British Empire; she is repudiating obligations 
undertaken a little over ten years ago. She must not expect 
us again to take her seriously as a treaty maker. Unionists 
always foresaw that Home Rule meant that Ireland would 
leave the Empire—Home Rulers always said that Self- 
Government would make her quite contented. What have 
the Home Rulers got to say now about their former 
prophecies ? So far we have not noticed any apologies in the 
columns of the Liberal press, although some of them wish to 
divert Ottawa from the Economic Conference in order that 
- the Dominions should pursue the red herring of Ireland’s 
tangle. Seeing what innocents some of our English public 
men are, it is a relief to know from Mr. Bennett, Prime Minister 
of Canada, that no constitutional or political subjects will be 
discussed. 


On May 12, a child’s skeleton was found near Hopewell, 
Colonel Lindbergh’s house in New Jersey. This has been 
identified as the missing baby, and it seems 
probable that the little boy was murdered 
about the time he was kidnapped. It had 
long been evident that the child must be dead, or, with the 
intensive search that has everywhere gone on, some clue 
to his whereabouts would by now have been obtained. The 
long and agonising suspense is now over for the unfortunate 
parents, and there is no one in the civilised world who will 
not sympathise with them in their grief and loss. The failure 
of the American police is now seen not to have been so very 
surprising. The child probably never left the neighbourhood. 
The ruffians that stole him knocked him on the head, with 
as little compunction as if he had been a rabbit, when they 
found they could not get away with him. It is to be hoped 
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that they will be found and punished, for crimes of violence 
against helpless children are the most dastardly in the world. 
It is not long since London was shocked by a brutal crime 
against a little girl which the police were unable to bring 
home to the culprit. So, if the kidnapping gang are not 
traced, we must not be too superior over here about the 
failure of American justice. The American police have 
an appalling criminal class to deal with. It is not toomuch 
to say that people have been going west for three hundred 
years to escape some kind of trouble or other at home. Not 
a large proportion of these were criminals, but the type is 
an unsettled one and the Americans are not yet sufficiently 
organized as a nation to be able to deal with this large lawless 
population. If this brutal crime brings about the better 
administration of justice and the swifter punishment of 
proved crimes, poor little Charles Lindberg will not have 
died in vain. But there will have to be something more than 
a temporary excitement in the U.S.A. about particular 
criminals to affect this reform. The developments of the 
Lindbergh kidnapping case since the discovery of the child’s 
body have been so sensational as to be almost unbelievable. 
Mr. Curtis, spoken of as a “ millionaire’ who was in charge 
of arrangements for the return of the child, arrangements 
which he was believed to have made with the actual gang of 
kidnappers, now turns out to be a needy crook, who invented 
the whole story in order to get money out of Colonel Lind- 
bergh. It is incredible that anyone could be so fiendish as 
to invent a story that would keep parents in such circum- 
stances on tenter-hooks for weeks in order to extract money. 
But we are told that the man has confessed, and we assume 
this part of the story is true. The wildest fiction writer never 
composed such a tale as the Lindbergh case, and even 
Americans must, by now, be glutted with sensationalism. 


Dornes may be said to be the correct word for describing the 
way in which affairs are managed nowadays in the Union of 
South Africa, under the zgis of Messrs. Hertzog 
and Havenga. There are illustrations almost 
every day of the degradation of justice and 
administration. A debate, which occurred on April 22 on 
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the allocation of the funds of the Farmers Relief Act, was 
initiated by Major Richards, member for Durban-Greyville, 
will show to what a pass matters have come in the Union. 
It should be said that the Farmers Relief Act was passed in 
an endeavour to mitigate the losses of the agricultural com- 
munity due to the fact that South Africa, alone among the 
nations of the Empire, has remained on the gold standard. 
It is clear from the official figures quoted by Major Richards 
and not denied by the Government that the money provided 
has been largely distributed to the political supporters of the 
Nationalist members. Major Richards was able to show that, 
while 50 per cent. of applications for relief had been granted 
in three of the Provinces, that Natal, the English province 
par excellence, had only received 33 per cent. of her demands. 
The sums granted were as follows :— 


Natal i -- £90,266 
Transvaal ads .. £557,924 
Cape aie -- £607,798 


Free State .. .§ £673 

When Major Richards came down from the general to the 
particular, what he had to say was even more significant. 
In Fauresmith (Mr. Havenga, the Minister of Finance’s con- 
stituency) 105 applications out of 129 had been granted and 
£51,493 distributed, and in Smithfield (General Hertzog, the 
Prime Minister’s constituency) 136 applications had been 
granted out of 150, and no less a sum than £119,711 disbursed. 
If our readers knew Smithfield, if they could see it, they would 
know what an appalling scandal this was. Major Richards 
compared the Irish Sweep with what he called “ The Smithfield 
Sweep,” only the difference was— 

That, whereas the former eliminated all certainty and left every- 
thing to chance, the latter eliminated all chance and brought it down 
to a certainty. With all this money poured into Smithfield, said 
Major Richards, the affluence of the constituency knew no bounds, 
and it was not to be wondered at that the Dutch Reformed Church 
should have decided upon a day of thanksgiving and that they 


should have appropriately chosen as a scene for their thanksgiving 
bazaar, Hertzogville. (Daily Despatch, East London, April 23.) 


Neither Minister, in replying, attempted to refute the figures 
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quoted ; indeed they could not do so, the figures were official. 
Mr. Havenga attempted no sort of excuse and General Hertzog 
contented himself with comparing Major Richards to a skunk. 
But the thanks of all South Africa, who wish to see a less 
corrupt régime reintroduced, have been given to the initiator 
of this most instructive debate. It is as well, also, that the 
world in general, and the Empire in particular, should realize 
how far Boer domination has recently carried South Africa 
towards Krugerism, that anti-civilization which formerly only 
blighted one province of that great country, namely, the 
Transvaal. 


THE loss of the great Messageries Maritimes liner, Georges 
Philippar, is one of the greatest disasters of the kind that has 
ever occurred. ‘The vessel was a new one and 
The Loss of —she is said to have been the last word in sea- 
the Georges a 
Philippar going luxury. She was returning from Shang- 
hai with a large number of passengers and she 
carried, all told, 767 souls. Just after 2 o’clock on Whit 
Sunday morning, as the ship was entering the Gulf of Aden, 
fire was noticed. When the alarm was given the fire, which 
broke out in four places almost simultaneously, had so com- 
pletely got the upper hand that only one 8.0.8. was sent out 
before the order was given to abandon ship; the passengers 
had to come up on deck in their nightclothes and were unable 
to save anything. The officers, stewards and stewardesses 
did their duty under circumstances of great confusion, and 
there were enough lifeboats. The Captain left last at 8 a.m. 
The first ship to stand by was the Russian tanker Neft, which 
took on board a large number of passengers and crew, and 
afterwards transferred them to the s.s. André Lebon, and 
immediately afterwards the Mahsud, of Liverpool, and the 
Contractor, also of Liverpool, came to the rescue. The captain 
of the Mahsud was 40 miles away, but he steamed towards a 
glare which he believed tokened disaster, and his vessel 
picked up 123 people from the lifeboats. Altogether 676 
passengers and crew were landed at Aden within two days, 
and many seriously injured are in hospital there. Up to 
the time of writing the numbers missing are 91, and it seems 
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unlikely that they will now be heard of. The unfortunate 
Georges Philippar was reported to be still floating and burning 
three days after she had been abandoned. The sister ship 
of this boat, the Paul Lecat, was also destroyed by fire in 1928. 
The ship was fully insured and £600,000 of her loss falls upon 
English insurance companies. There is nothing to be said 
about a maritime disaster of this magnitude. The enquiry 
will show who was to blame. The English are a maritime 
people. They are well acquainted with the loss and grief 
occasioned by such a disaster as the burning of the Georges 
Philippar. They will send their warm sympathy to France 
and to all those in France who are bereaved by this Sea affair. 
The latest accounts look as though incendiaries had been at 
work, and it is evident the Captain, in his report which was 
summarized in the Daily Mail on May 23, believes this. For, 
prompt as the officers were, the flames were far quicker, and 
the Captain refers to the illicit ringing of an alarm bell, forty 
minutes before the fire was noticed. In time we shall know 
what occurred, and it is to be hoped that if there was crime 
that the criminals will be brought to justice. For incen- 
diarism at sea is a savage affair, ruthless in killing and destruc- 
tion. It does not appear that ‘the march of civilization ” 
or this book learning we call education were making the hearts 
of men kinder or more humane. Crime in our days 
seems to intensify in savagery and the modern criminal 
appears more ruthiess than his ancestor. 


A REPORT was published on May 2 of a committee recently 
appointed to inquire into the conditions of “ Private” 

Schools, schools, that is, which are not sup- 
eet -_ ported by the taxpayers. Under this designa- 

tion we have to reckon all the great and 
famous Boys’ Public Schools, all the growing and excellent 
Girls’ Schools, as well as the preparatory schools for boys 
and girls which exists all over England. Eton and Win- 
chester are counted as “ private schools” by this com- 
mittee which has recently reported. Now it is a fact that, 
in this country, while the unfortunate weekly wage-earners, 
owing to the fact that their children’s education is paid for 
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by others, are dragooned and bullied in every way, are 
prosecuted if their children are not sent to school at five 
years of age, and are summoned if their children are ailing 
and they want to keep them at home, the middle and upper 
classes, who pay for their children’s schooling, have been left 
in peace. The result of this liberty is the British Public School 
system and the first-rate girls’ schools we have, as well as 
the boys’ preparatory schools that prepare pupils for Eton, 
Harrow, Winchester and other famous institutions. Socialists 
and bureaucrats have long cast envious eyes at these inde- 
pendent seats of learning, with their governing bodies, their 
resources and their individual idiosyncrasies. What, there 
are people in England who dare to choose their children’s 
schools, to pay fees, to move the boys from a school at their 
own will, or to keep girls at home for a term to learn lan- 
guages—perish the thought! Let us be thorough, and 
let everyone be as uncomfortable as everyone else, and, 
above all, let us have a few more inspectors. The socialist 
is always ready to find other people’s money for inspectors. 
The committee was appointed. It obediently reported that 
“ Private Schools” —by which they mean Eton, Rugby and 
the Merchant Taylors, as well as Summerfield and King’s 
Mead—should be inspected by Government officials. The 
reason given is that there are some bad private schools. 
Some few cases (10 per cent., according to the report) of 
inefficient old ladies setting up classes for children in rooms 
too small for the numbers. Now, we suggest that the proper 
judges of children’s education are their parents. We submit 
that these small bad private schools educate the merest 
fraction even of those people who are too proud to take public 
money for their families, and we suggest they die a natural 
death alongside the well-found schools that now exist all 
over England. Once we let in the Government and the 
inspector we are done. The next thing will be grants of 
public money to “ necessitous schools’ and the destruction 
of yet another piece of independence. 


Tus is not to be taken to mean that our Public School 
instruction is perfect, or even very good. Learning and the 
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intellectual side of life are not as highly thought of as 
they should be. Modern languages are badly taught, and 

there is far too great an effort made by the 
aang bad 1, boys themselves to impose uniformity, and 

much too much has to be spent by the 
parents on clothes and extras. But, with all its faults, the 
English Public School is racy of the soil, it is a genuine 
growth. It teaches the high virtues of loyalty to comrades 
and of physical endurance. Leadership is learned in these 
places as nowhere else in the world, and if the boys are 
turned out too much of a mould, the mould, at any rate, is 
a good one. Nothing is more interesting to watch, in these 
days, than the way in which the smaller public schools, 
some of them a few years ago hardly more than grammar 
schools, have caught up and developed the nobler features of 
Public School education. Youth is quick to ignite where 
there is a flame, and the War, with its deep national sacrifice 
going through all classes, worked wonders in the way of 
raising to the consciousness of ideals a class of boy who had 
hitherto not had much chance of getting away from his own 
cramped circle. There are many schools where boys from 
rather common lower middle-class homes sit cheek by jowl 
with the sons of officers, of clergymen, and under masters 
who are gentlemen. The result is surprising and eminently 
satisfactory. But in the case where schools of an exactly 
similar standing have been taken over or assisted by public 
bodies the course is downwards. The swamping is too great 
and the better class boys move off to the company of those 
who are like-minded with themselves. The bureaucrats, who 
want to prevent the bargee children from learning navigation, 
and the acrobat children from doing “ splits,” now want to 
interfere with our schools, the schools we choose for our 
boys, the schools we remember and love with all their 
faults, our old schools. And if we don’t watch the affair 
they will have their way. They will begin with inspecting. 
They will end by dominating, and, when they have dominated, 
they will destroy. 


THE recent figures of death and maiming on the roads of this 
country are appalling. We are told that eighteen people 
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are killed, on an average, every 24 hours and that over 500 
are injured in the same space of time. Ministers and news- 
papers have alike agreed to call these figures 
ghastly, and the Minister of Transport suggests 
that more severe penalties should be imposed for careless 
driving. Motorists are very apt to lay the blame for these 
accidents on the unfortunate pedestrians who do not skip 
out of their way with sufficient agility to escape disaster. 
It is therefore of interest to see the figures quoted, by the 
Administration of the Road Fund, of motor accidents outside 
the London area. The figures relate to a portion of the 
accidents only, but it is believed that they are perfectly 
representative. They are summarized as follows for the last 
four years :— 


Holocaust 


Year. 

Cause of accidents. 
1927-28 | 1928-29 | 1929-30 | 1930-31; Total 
Mechanical defects... 86 68 71 68 293 
Road conditions ein 95 84 112 104 395 
Driver responsible... 339 200 208 183 930 
Pedestrian at fault ... 24 20 23 21 88 
Other causes ... — 42 22 31 56 151 

Total of accidents in- 

vestigated ... | 586 goa | 445 | 432 1,857 


It will therefore be seen that in 50 per cent. of the cases the 
driver is at fault, and in 5 per cent. only the pedestrian, while 
road conditions and mechanical causes rank high in the scale. 
The pedestrian is shown in 95 per cent. of the accidents 
entirely blameless. Further, Mr. H. G. Lowe points out 
in his letter to The Times on May 7 :— 

The Road Traffic Act, 1930, requires the driver of a vehicle to take 
cognizance of “the nature, use, and condition of the road,” and to 
have “ regard to all the circumstances of the case,” so that some of the 
accidents that have been classified in the past as due to road con- 
ditions (slippery surface, skidding, etc.), and possibly mechanical 
defects also, will in future be appropriately attributed to drivers, who 
will then appear in an even more unfavourable light. 

It appears certain from the above figures, even if this fact 
were not confirmed by everyday observations, that licences 
are granted far too easily to reckless drivers. The system of 
insurance by which the owner of the car is covered, in the 
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event of accident, is also bound to increase the dangers of 
the road. The suggestion of one or two writers to the Press 
that the motors that kill, owing to reckless driving, should 
be destroyed has a sound basis. This is the ancient law of 
Deodand. If the owner of a lorry or van knew that it would 
be confiscated should the driver be guilty of such negligence 
as to cause a fatal accident, he would be more careful than 
he is at present as to who drove it, while the dangerous motor 
bicyclists that cause so many fatal accidents would, no doubt, 
drive infinitely more carefully if they ran such a risk as 
forfeiture of their means of progression. 


THE most interesting and curious fact about this daily 
holocaust on our roads is that it apparently does not interest 

the humanitarians, and yet they are, as a rule, 
ber moe nie Very vocal people. If there is cruelty to animals 
tostens ? in a foreign country, if we hunt a fox at home, 

or if one of our former Allies lands a force to 
defend what it believes to be its rights, then our humani- 
tarians hire the Albert Hall and declaim for hours. Any 
kind of war, owing, they say, to the loss of life entailed and 
the sorrow caused, is wicked, and sport is also banned on 
account of the sufferings of animals. And yet, here, on our 
roads is a loss of life and a degree of suffering which, in four 
months, equals the toll of the three years’ war in South 
Africa, and in the last three years has killed more people 
than were killed in the whole twenty-three years of the 
Napoleonic Wars! Surely here and now is a case for humani- 
tarian action. Here are death and destruction on a scale 
worthy of denunciation, and none the less worthy of atten- 
tion because they are caused by English people who are also 
the victims, so that, being on the spot, our humanitarians 
really should be able to do something more than pass resolu- 
tions. The clergy, who are often supporters of the League 
of Nations on the ground that wars can be prevented by that 
body, and the sum of human suffering thereby diminished, 
might turn their attention to this road question and to the 
vast daily tale of human loss, suffering and grief, and devote 
themselves to abolishing, or at least diminishing, the dangers 
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on our roads. This is a task within the compass of British 
humanitarians ; will they not apply themselves to it ? Here 
is a cause untainted by any political question, no foreign 
complications will ensue to the country as the result of 
attempted interference with foreign nations, for the damage, 
in this case, is all at home. The lives to be saved are those of 
our own people. In this matter the humanitarians will not 
have to meet the accusation, which must be so painful to 
them, that they are busybodies and that they are only con- 
cerned with political antipathies, class legislation or fads. 
Here is a question outside all classes and parties, not con- 
cerned with fads, and at home. Our humanitarians would 
have the support of the whole country if they would 
devote themselves to making our roads safe for our people 
to travel on. Meetings should be held in every village, and 
the propaganda for the saving of life, which fails, when it 
is directed merely with a political view, or in support of 
some “anti” society, will be really powerful when it is seen 
that the object is both attainable and immediately beneficial. 
There is a proverb about keeping one’s own doorstep clean 
that is sometimes forgotten by enthusiasts. Here is a 
chance for the Humanitarians to sweep the British doorstep. 
Will they take it? 


THERE has been a very interesting correspondence in The 
Times recently on the custom of selling a wife, and many 
authentic stories dating from 80 or 90 years 


ee ’ ago have been told of women, offered for sale 
Enslond os by their husbands, in shifts and with halters 


round their necks, the object of this costume 
being attributed to a belief that only in such clothes was the 
first husband really quit of his wife and the second husband 
free from her debts. One witness after another gave evidence 
to the effect that no stigma attached to the second “ mar- 
riage’ and that the woman living with the man who had 
bought her was regarded as perfectly respectable by her 
neighbours. There is no doubt that even now working-class 
notions on these matters are quite different to religious or 
legal ones. A correspondent has sent us the following account 
of an incident that occurred in Wiltshire, for the truth of which 
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he vouches. During the War, in 1917, there were a good many 
troops from overseas quartered in the neighbourhood of X. 
The Squire of that village, a father of his people and a most 
excellent and trusted landlord, was told one day by one of 
the cottagers that the said cottager’s daughter was engaged 
to be married to a colonial soldier, who was described by the 
bride’s mother as a very superior young man with excellent 
prospects in his own country. The wedding was arranged for 
the following month and all was rejoicing. The next day 
the Squire, passing the same cottage, saw a particularly 
vicious-looking elderly man in khaki come out of it. This, 
on enquiry, proved to be the fiancé. Not liking the man’s 
looks, and feeling that people who could describe a man of 
his appearance as young and superior, were probably very 
poor judges of their daughter’s prospects, the Squire wrote 
to the colonel of the man’s regiment and asked about him, 
mentioning the fact that he was engaged to be married. The 
answer came that the man was not only a bad hat, but 
married, and that his wife drew her allowance at her home. 
Back went the Squire to the cottage, to meet with a blank 
wall. ‘It will be all right,” said the girl’s mother, ‘‘ Mildred 
will be married in Church.” The family were quite indifferent 
to the existence of an overseas wife. But their indifference 
turned to fury when the clergyman announced that he could 
not perform the marriage, and the colonel of the regiment 
took action with the rascally soldier. The fury was not 
directed against the deceiver, it was against the Squire that 
they raved. Indeed, for some time afterwards, his un- 
popularity in the village was considerable. He had, by his 
interference, and ‘‘ what call was it of his?” prevented 
Mildred Smith from making an excellent marriage. The 
Parson came in for a good lot of trouble, too, and was quite 
unable to make any impression on the Smith family, either on 
moral or legal grounds. ‘“ Mildred would have been married 
in Church,” they said, “‘ and that makes a marriage right.” 
So here, in 1917, near a civilized centre—for X is not at all 
remote—there was evidence of marriage customs that are 
quite unconnected with law, or with religion, and that seem 
related to an altogether different age. 
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LEADERSHIP AND ACTION AT OTTAWA 


TuHRovGHOUT the British world more and more is hoped of 
the Conference at Ottawa as the time for it draws near. 
Never, except in the crisis of the war, when the Imperial 
War Cabinet was formed, have all parts of the Empire been 
more deeply concerned in practical co-operation for a common 
end. When the Conference was first discussed it seemed 
that its deliberations would turn mainly on tariffis—the 
organization of trade and industry on complementary and 
mutually profitable lines. That is still one of the essential 
items on the agenda. But the utterances of responsible 
Ministers and the growth of public opinion both in the 
Dominions and here have made it plain that other questions 
of policy will play an equally or even more important part. 
The debate in the House of Commons on the second reading 
of the Finance Bill in the first half of May showed that in 
Great Britain there has been a startling movement of thought 
on the question of prices, and also on that of debts. Monetary 
policy is at last beginning to dominate the scene, and it is 
now evident that the Ottawa Conference must tackle that 
subject fairly and squarely if it is to achieve any substantial 
results. Parliament, in dealing with the Finance Bill of the 
year, was able to talk of little else. Speaker after speaker, 
from old Ministers to new members, and in all parts of the 
House, dwelt upon the theme with a freedom which is nothing 
less than a portent by comparison with the views on sterling 
and gold which dominated us last year. And this new line 
of thought is equally marked oversea ; of that speeches and 
debates in all the Dominions have given unmistakable 
evidence. 

Here, then, is a new situation. Before, however, attempt- 
ing to deal with it, I would say a preliminary word on our 
method of approach both to the question of preference and to 
the other business of the Conference. Much has been said 
and written in this country to suggest that the tariff discussions 
at Ottawa should start from the present level of tariffs as a 
datum line, and that the consideration which we give to 
Dominion products must depend in each case upon the con- 
sideration that is given to ours. It seems, therefore, that 
the idea of establishing in this country a preferential tariff 
applicable in common to all Imperial imports, from whatever 
Dominion they come, is no longer maintained. There are 
presumably to be separate agreements in each case, framed 
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upon the principle of give and take in equal measure on both 
sides. This system would conform to that already established 
between each other by the Dominions themselves ; and though 
it has its difficulties, it offers the only method of extending 
just consideration to those parts of the Empire which offer 
the widest openings for our own trade. If this be the principle 
on which our Ministers propose to negotiate, they will cer- 
tainly be taking the line which promises the greatest measure 
of success. 

On the application of the principle there is a further point 
to be borne in mind. We should not in this country drift 
into the view that in matters of preference the Ottawa 
Conference can fairly be regarded as an entirely new starting- 
point. To do so would be to ignore the fact that some 
Dominions have in the past carried the system of preference 
to British goods much further than others. Existing prefer- 
ences must clearly weigh in the scales no less than such new 
preferences as may be arranged. Australia and New Zealand 
have a special credit balance to their account in this respect, 
and they are certainly entitled to throw the whole of that 
balance into the scales when negotiating for equal reciprocal 
consideration from us. 

The plainer this is made from the outset, the better for 
Imperial unity and also for us. There are many in this 
country who seem to believe that Imperial cohesion depends 
upon a magnanimity of soul which shows equal regard for 
all members of the Empire, whatever their attitude to the 
Empire or to Britain or to the ideal of economic co-operation 
which a great majority in this country now has at heart. 
This doctrine secures for us neither material consideration 
nor moral respect. It is bred of a defeatism regarding the 
Empire, of a lack of faith in its worth, which has no moral or 
material justification in the facts. In the political field we 
have made it a canon of sagacity to accept every inroad on the 
Empire’s constitutional structure which half-heartedness, 
double-mindedness or sheer indifference could suggest. Let 
us hope that in the economic field, which is now of paramount 
importance, there will be no defeatism of this sort. It is our 
duty to set a truer standard and to shape our own policy by it. 

I have emphasized this at the outset because the principle 
of standing by those who have stood most firmly by us is 
equally needed in the matter of monetary policy, prices and 
debts. Take, for instance, the question of war debts, which 
should be generously dealt with at Ottawa, whatever the 
outcome of Lausanne. We are to stand at Lausanne for 
magnanimity as the dictate of enlightened self-interest. Well 
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and good. But if magnanimity is to be shown to our old 
enemies and to our foreign allies, should it not be shown in 
even more generous measure to Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, who made exceptional sacrifices in the war and have 
carried a heavy war burden ever since? We have short 
memories in this country—a good thing in many ways towards 
enemies, a mean thing towards brothers and allies. Both 
Australia and New Zealand owe some considerable part of 
their present difficulties to the sacrifices they made and the 
burdens they undertook from 1914 to 1918. They have shown 
a spirit in dealing with those difficulties which is without 
comparison in Europe at the present time; for they have 
faced realities and achieved real national unity in taking 
the disagreeable measures which the realities impose. If 
war debts are to be remitted or scaled down, theirs—so far 
as we are concerned—should come first. 

This has not been our attitude up to the present, or this 
plea need not have been advanced. The war debts owing from 
Australia and New Zealand alone to this country amount 
to a total of nearly £350 millions sterling. We generously 
granted them a moratorium of interest payments last year 
when a moratorium was granted by us to Germany and by 
the United States to us. But we have not, so far as I know, 
shown them any such consideration in scaling down the debts 
as we have shown in generous measure to France, Italy and 
other Allies, nor even (on a much lower scale) as the United 
States have shown to us in the funding agreement of 1922. 
Even a little Colony like Kenya has a war-debt amounting to a 
million and a quarter sterling. She has nothing to show for 
it except the cession of Jubaland to Italy, the news of which 
reached her then Governor through the public Press. No 
interest has yet been exacted for that debt ; but our Govern- 
ment (in spite of Lord Milner’s pleading when he was Secretary 
of State) has insisted on keeping the debt alive. It is to 
come up for further consideration in 1934. 

This is a small example of a vice of mind which cries for 
correction, drastic and immediate. Every argument that 
applies to Europe’s burden of debt applies with greater force 
to the vast burden of domestic debt within the Empire itself. 
It is imperative now that we should deal, not only with the 
war debts, but with the whole of the Empire’s public 
debts. Far worse things than we have suffered up till now 
await us if we fail to do so in time. At Ottawa we are 
cast, as creditors, in the leading role. We can make history 
in our own way, if we choose to do so. And if we do 
not there face the all-pervading problem of debt, there 
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is little else of substantial benefit that we can possibly . 
achieve. 

Our enormous debts are the main cause, apart from 
unemployment, of the crippling taxation which has destroyed 
all enterprise ; and since they contribute in no small measure 
to the causes which are making trade depression and un- 
employment so intractable, they must clearly be dealt with 
first, if the burden of unemployment is also to be reduced. 
Economy in Government expenditure is now a vital necessity, 
a question of life or death, for all parts of the Empire. Debt 
and unemployment are the only branches of expenditure on 
which sufficiently drastic economies are immediately open 
tous. We can reach the second by tackling the first, but not, 
so far as can at present be seen, by any other course. 

Our own debt charges amount to about £350 millions a 
year, seven-sixteenths of our total annual expenditure. The 
total national debts of the Dominions and India amount to 
over £3,000 millions sterling. That of the Colonial Empire 
totals another £150 millions—small by comparison, but heavy 
indeed at present prices in relation to the stricken revenues 
which the Colonies now enjoy. It is true that a considerable 
proportion of this debt represents productive expenditure in 
normal times ; but these investments, such as railways, are 
not at present, for the most part, paying interest on the 
capital involved, so that, although this part of the debt has 
solid assets behind it, it is none the less a dead-weight burden 
as onerous as that of the war-debts at the present time. 

This burden falls with special heaviness on countries 
whose exports are principally of primary produce, since in 
a depression the prices of primary products fall even lower 
than those of manufactured goods. Practically the whole 
Empire, except Great Britain, is hard hit by this special 
circumstance. Australia, for instance, has made absolutely 
heroic endeavours to meet her external obligations not only 
by reducing expenditure and imports, but also by a practically 
compulsory reduction of interest to internal holders of the 
debt. Despite these efforts it is difficult to see how she can 
weather the storm unless further steps are taken to lighten 
the burden of the debt; and if these steps are not to be 
inconsistent with the maintenance of her credit, they must be 
taken on parallel lines and simultaneously by the Empire 
as a whole. These considerations apply with equal force to 
most other parts of the Empire. The action needed is com- 
mon Imperial action; they cannot act, without imperilling 
their credit, by themselves. It applies in some degree even to 
ourselves. The strength of our credit has indeed been demon- 
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strated by the history of the last nine months. Our leadership 
is essential for any measures of salvation within the sterling 
block. But we can act with twice the confidence and effect 
if the rest of the Empire simultaneously follows our lead. 

The case of Australia is a signal illustration of the present 
meaning of the debts, since her debt is the heaviest by com- 
parison with her population, though her wealth is amply 
sufficient to carry it in normal times. I am indebted to 
Mr. E. M. H. Lloyd for the following table showing the per- 
centage changes in volume and value of Australian exports 
and imports of merchandise since the year 1924-5 :— 


Volume. Average Value per Unit. 
Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. 
1924-5 .. Re 100 100 100 100 
1927-8 .. - 108.4 118.0 79.4 84.9 
1928-9 .. a 120.2 119.7 73.0 81.8 
1929-30 a 110.5 114.1 54.8 78.3 
1930-31 ei 142.3 63.0 33.2 * 66.3 * 


* At British currency values. 

The meaning of this is that for every £1 of interest payable 
oversea Australia had to export last year three times the 
amount of wool or wheat or other commodity which she pro- 
duced. Since, moreover, the average value of her imports 
has only fallen by one-third while that of her produce has 
fallen by two-thirds, she had to export 200 units for every 
unit which she had to import. Her situation is even worse 
in the present year. Wool and wheat accounted in 1928-9 
for £82 millions out of her total exports, which were valued 
at £139 millions. The price of both these commodities 
fell by nearly 70 per cent. from 1924 to 1931. It is only 
necessary to add that the total debt of the Commonwealth 
is £388 millions, of which £277 millions is war debt. The 
debt of the individual States totals another £767 millions, 
giving a grand total for Australian indebtedness of £1,155 
millions. These figures are, I think, sufficiently eloquent to 
need no embroidery. 

It may be said that Australia in the past has borrowed 
too much. This can be urged against moat, new countries 
which have developed rapidly in the last fifty years. No 
doubt, part of all this borrowing is unremunerative ; but for 
the most part it represents a steady development in which 
we have found not only a regular return on the capital we 
have loaned, but in addition a new margin of markets for 
our goods. What use, in any case, to abuse the past ? 
Creditors and debtors are now in the same box. Further 
depression must end in failure and repudiation which will 
spread ruin in the most impregnable financial strongholds 
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of the civilized world. We can only avert them by dealing 
fearlessly with the situation as it is. No country is more 
deeply concerned than our own in restoring the normal 
economic life of the developing portions of the world. They 
look to us, and we depend on them. The Ottawa Conference 
must lead to even greater depression than that from which 
the world is suffering now, if our Ministers do not attack 
its problems as partners in the difficulties which all other 
parts of the Empire have to overcome. 

It is a commonplace to urge that a rise of wholesale 
prices is now our most urgent need, and it is hardly disputable 
that we can take measures which should have the effect of 
raising prices, if we choose. Prices have always risen in 
the past when the supply of money has increased. There 
are striking tables to illustrate this in Professor Layton’s 
“Introduction to the Study of Prices,” published in 1912. 
Taking the nineteenth century, he shows that after the 
Napoleonic wars there was an average fall in prices of 25 per 
cent. in the quinquennial periods 1821-25 to 1846-50. The 
gold discoveries in California and Australia then began to 
take effect. Gold production rose from 50 tons annually in 
1846 to 230 tons annually in 1854. There followed an average 
rise in prices of 25 per cent. in the quinquennial periods 
1846-50 to 1871-75. The output of gold then sank a little 
till 1892, when it was 190 tons. At the same time all Europe 
adopted the gold standard, and there was a greatly increased 
demand for the existing supply of gold. The consequences 
were seen in a fall of 40 per cent. in prices over the quinquennial 
periods 1871-75 to 1894-1898. The new gold discoveries in 
the Transvaal then began to be felt. The output of gold 
rose steadily from 190 tons annually in 1892 to 450 tons 
in 1899, and after a small drop due to to the South African 
War to 702 tons annually in 1910. There followed an average 
rise in prices of 25 per cent. in the quinquennial periods 
1894-98 to 1906-10. 

We cannot in our present trouble discover another Rand. 
But we can inflate the currency with the object of producing 
the same result. It is a natural assumption which no one 
certainly can disprove that if more money is put into circula- 
tion by these means prices will rise. If prices rise and 
sterling consequently falls, two beneficial results must follow. 
Production will once more become profitable, and there will 
be a diminution in the burden of our debts. 

There are naturally powerful objections to this alluring 
course. Prices, the objectors say, may not rise. When the 
output of gold increases, the benefit is spread over the whole 
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world and confidence is automatically restored. The rise of 
prices is not due solely to an increase of currency, but to a 
whole series of beneficial movements which gold, and gold 
alone, can create. It is true that an inflation of sterling will 
not directly benefit the whole world and that it may have 
consequences which do not attach to an increased circulation 
of gold. But the sterling area, after all, is very large, and 
the British Government is able now to command world-wide 
confidence in any reasonable measures it may desire to take. 
If its aims are limited to restoring the prices of 1928 or 1929, 
it cannot be regarded as opening the gates to inflation of a 
dangerous kind. 

“ Yes,” say the critics, ‘“‘ but can it limit its achievements 
in that way?” It is true again that the inflation due to 
an increased supply of gold is mechanical rather than willed, 
and that it is subject to an automatic check, the output of 
gold. But something must be risked to-day if ruin is to be 
staved off. We are already well on the way to prove that a 
system of protective and revenue tarifis can be established 
without bringing high protection, political corruption and a 
suicidal policy of national self-sufficiency in its train. Many 
of us drink alcohol in reasonable quantities without sinking 
to cirrhosis of the liver or the drunken beating of children 
and wives. It does not therefore seem extravagant to believe 
that we can inflate artificially, as we have deflated artificially, 
without plunging headlong into an inflationary abyss. 

Let us hope, then, that measures to raise prices throughout 
the sterling area will be agreed at Ottawa. Inflation cannot 
by itself cure all our present distress ; but our business is to 
overlook no measure which promises some result, and in- 
flation to the 1928 or 1929 prices will certainly help us more 
than any other measure except one. 

That other measure is much harder; it is direct action 
to reduce the present burden of interest on the debts. Even 
when purchasing power and prices are raised, we may find 
the twin object of reducing taxation while maintaining 
balanced budgets unattainable without some reduction of 
interest on the debts. The subject is vast and complicated. 
I must content myself with one suggestion and one argument. 
The suggestion is this—that our Ministers should endeavour 
to establish some common standard, generally recognised as 
fair, by which, if it is found necessary, reduction of interest 
may be fixed. Common action on a clearly stated principle 
is the surest way of preventing that action from prejudicing 
our credit and weakening the very thing we are striving to 
recreate—confidence. The most satisfactory principle, if 
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it is practicable, would be to pay no more interest than was 
chargeable on the debts when they were first incurred. 
There may be other principles better qualified to produce 
the desired result. The essential thing is to lighten our 
budgets and our industry of a scale of taxation for interest 
on debt by which no country outside the Empire, not the 
richest, is oppressed. We cannot carry this burden when all 
other debtors have so greatly lightened theirs, in many cases 
with our active and generous help. 

This brings me to my argument. It is urged against this 
course that it involves a breach of contract and that it is 
unjust to the present holders of the debts, who have no doubt 
many of them bought at a much higher level than those 
who originally took them up. So far as breach of contract 
is concerned, industry after industry in this country has been 
compelled, or will soon be compelled, to reconstruct. So 
high an authority as Sir Arthur Salter, dealing with the need 
for industrial reorganisation in his recent book, ‘‘ Recovery,” 
makes the following remark :— 

Unless prices increase substantially, the weight of the fixed interest 
charges will have to be reduced, either by voluntary conversions, or 


in the last resort by a legislative change in the rate of interest, and the 
proportion of capital in the form of ordinary shares must be increased. 


He goes on to urge that such action should be forced, if 
necessary, by the Banks. If this be just to investors in 
industrial concerns, how is it unjust towards creditors of the 
State ? And how can money be tempted back to industrial 
concerns if investors in industry are to be further penalized, 
while investors in gilt-edged securities are safeguarded in a 
position of abnormal privilege? The State and industry 
are not antagonistic enterprizes; and I trust that at Ottawa 
our Ministers will lay the foundations of a new regard for 
industry by the financial guides of the State. 

It is absolutely imperative to give enterprise and industry 
sufficient courage for a new start. There is no question that 
they are now kept under by three things—prices, taxation 
and debt. The second of these cannot be reduced until we 
have dealt with the first and the last. To say that the Empire 
can do nothing without the co-operation of the rest of the 
world—which means in this case the United States and 
France—is to ingeminate sheer despair. France can hardly 
move till assisted to do so by the United States, and the 
latter is like a ship in irons, drifting without steering way 
amidst dangerous rocks. Why must we wait on the United 
States? Our position is immensely stronger than theirs. 
We have a Government which has just emerged from an 
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overwhelming electoral victory and now commands world- 
wide confidence. They have an election coming in November 
and meanwhile are locked in executive and _ legislative 
paralysis. We have balanced our Budget; they cannot 
balance theirs by hundreds of millions. We can by agreement 
at Ottawa take simultaneous action in all parts of the world. 
Their Government is limited in mind by political causes to a 
part of the American continent. To say that our Government 
can do nothing because theirs has failed is criminal nonsense. 
Our Government can do a great deal in regard both to prices 
and debts, and subsequently in regard to taxation as well. 
But it must act with and for the Empire as a whole, if it is 
to act with decisive success. Ottawa will be its opportunity 
and its most searching test. 

I am conscious that this article is studded with suggestions 
most imperfectly argued and worked out. The obligations 
confronting the Ottawa Conference are vast, and each of its 
main problems would require for adequate treatment a book 
to itself. I have therefore sought to present a point of view 
and a method of approach rather than a comprehensive 
argument. Action is as imperative now as in the crisis of the 
war, and it will come too late if our leaders halt too long 
upon objections and assess too meticulously the risks and the 
costs. Our whole fabric is in danger, and sacrifices must be 
made to save it from imminent collapse. The War Cabinet 
acted for the Empire as a whole, and it did not trouble to 
ask whether all sections were fairly treated in the measures 
which it took. Some were killed, and some survived ; some 
were ruined, and some grew rich. Justice was not possible. 
The essential was to win through and save the State. Let 
our Ministers go to Ottawa in that spirit as leaders who 
mean to achieve results. Let them think of the Empire and 
its industries as a whole, without too anxious a regard for 
their Olympian governors in Threadneedle Street. England 
can once again save herself by her exertions and the world 
by her example, if only our leaders lead and act. 


EDWARD GRIGG. 


TWO FRENCH POLITICIANS 


I. 


M. Epovarp HERRIOT. 

‘*To-pDAY, more than ever, I believe that Franco-British 
co-operation is an essential element of security and liberty in 
the world. I am told that, of late, English public opinion 
has shown signs of estrangement from France. If this be 
true, I deplore it. It can only be the result of some un- 
justifiable misunderstanding. As for me, I remain an admirer, 
and a convinced friend of the British people.” 

As I read this message which the French Radical leader 
very kindly sent me for readers of this Review, visions of the 
Prime Minister and of a genial and debonair M. Herriot, in 
plus fours, puffing away at his clumsy French pipe, at 
Chequers, in 1924, rose up before me in confirmation of its 
friendliness. 

The heavy face, with its large, deep-wrinkled forehead, 
and brushed-up dark hair, the appealing kindly blue eyes, 
which atone for too big a nose, too large a mouth and too 
round a chin, the bull neck on a sturdy frame and robust 
shoulders, and the figure verging on obesity, are familiar and 
popular in France. 

The acknowledged chief of the Radicals and Radical- 
Socialists, M. Herriot is idolized by the rank and file of the 
party, and not less so by its leaders. The reason is not far to 
seek. Bonhomie, kind-heartedness, learning, ability, integrity 
and eloquence are so happily blended in him. 

He threw his energies into the recent electoral battle. 
Fiercely fought, his campaign was, nevertheless, conducted 
with decorum. There is no better dialectician, or debater, 
than he in the French Parliament; never at a loss for an 
argument, shrewd and acutely apposite, he has won, like his 
great opponent at the polls, M. Tardieu, golden opinions for 
the good example which his courtesy, in controversy, suc- 
ceeded in setting to the country. 

We understand little in England about French elec- 
tioneering. The mere idea of a second ballot is foreign to us. 
Put shortly, it comes to this. No candidate can be elected on 
the first ballot, who does not poll at least half plus one of the 
number of votes actually cast. The multitude of candidates 
in the same constituency seldom allows an effective first 
ballot—le premier tour. Hence the need of a second ballot, 
at which a bare majority decides the issue. 
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The Socialist leaders courted M. Herriot, because they 
wanted a straight fight with the Tardieu candidates, in those 
constituencies where a weak Radical candidate could only 
split the vote. For the same reasons, M. Herriot was wooed 
by M. Tardieu, whose statesmanlike dream, for years past, 
has been to form, with the Radicals, a strong Centre party, 
that would make for stability in French politics. 

Impossible conditions were laid down by the Socialists. 
M. Herriot was asked by the Centrists to answer ay or nay to 
them. But he is the grande coquette of French public life. 
He refused to be baited. Let the people decide, he said, in 
effect. It would then be time to think and talk of tactics 
for the second ballot and, later, of Cabinet making. 

As it turned out, the pendulum oscillated on May Ist. 
It did not swing much to the Left. M. Herriot thereupon 
fearing for his plans, concluded an electoral pact or cartel 
with the Socialists. The word went round that Radical and 
Socialist candidates should stand down, in favour of which- 
ever of them had the better chance of being returned on 
May 8th. This was carried out with clockwork precision. 

Such tactics are not a little bewildering, especially if one 
remembers M. Herriot’s savage onslaught, only the other 
day, during the municipal elections, at Lyons, when he took 
the Socialists to task, and reproached them with their 
Socialism en peau de lapin. But all is fair in love, war— 
and electioneering. In consequence of this pact there will be 
130 Socialists and 162 Radicals and Radical-Socialists in the 
new Chamber. 

It would be wrong to ascribe M. Herriot’s cunning solely 
to motives of party, personal vanity or vote-catching. Astute 
as his leadership unquestionably has been, it was that of a 
leader alive to his responsibilities as the trustee of a great 
party. 

At bottom, he thought that while his colleagues in the 
old Chamber were too national on the right, those on the left 
were too reformist. To his mind, only the Radical party 
by being national and social struck the happy mean. And 
he felt, no doubt, that the cartel was the best way of 
strengthening it. 

In his view, such a party has an important contribution 
to make in French affairs. In bulk, it is that of the lower 
middle classes. As such, it is the pole of attraction that will 
prevent, M. Herriot says, a multitude of men and women 
from going over to Socialism—or worse, to Communism. 
The fertilization of capital, protection of savings, and 
sterilization of speculation call, he feels, for urgent action. 
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Like our statesmen of 1885, he considers that so long as men 
must be clothed, fed and shod, there is no necessity to despair 
of commerce and industry. 

His victory has been the reward of his hard work. His, 
however, will not a be a bed of roses. He said the next 
ministers would be “ political martyrs.” Certainly his 
Socialist electoral associates may become parliamentary thorns 
in his side. 

Whether his Cabinet will include the Socialists and exclude 
the Centrists, or include the Centrists and exclude the 
Socialists—for he clearly cannot have both—it is yet hard to 
tell. His bitter experience, during his last Premiership 
(1924-26), when the franc crashed, has no doubt given him 
food for thought. France got frightened then of the 
Socialistic tendencies of his administration, which were the 
outcome of the support he got from the Socialists. Much can 
be expected, therefore, from his acquired wisdom, and that 
of his able lieutenants, MM. Chautemps, Daladier, Germain- 
Martin, Julien Durand Gardey and Palmade. In the long 
run, if not in the immediate, the great difficulties he will 
encounter will make it impossible for him to do without men 
like M. Tardieu and his supporters, MM. Pietri, Flandin, 
Reynaud and Rollin, whose patriotism and ability can always 
be depended on in the hour of danger. 

Until that inevitable combination of the two teams is 
effected, it is, however, all to the good that M. Herriot should 
now pull his full weight in a Cabinet bent, as it needs must, 
at this juncture, on national and international recovery, 
rather than that he should have continued in the wilderness 
of damaging, negative and sterile opposition. 


IL. 


M. Lron Biv. 

“Time changes and we with time. . . .””. M. Blum, who is 
now over sixty, is no exception the the rule. But, in his case, 
there is a distinction and a difference. Mentally, he has 
altered but little. The promised land of Karl Marx has 
always been the Mecca of his political thoughts. The 
physical change, on the contrary, is such that the 
metamorphosis is complete. 

If one looks at the old clichés, which the Press still publishes 
of him, one discovers a face of much charm and infinite dreamy 
sadness. 

To-day, gone is the attractiveness, gone the dreaminess. 
A tall, gaunt, unkempt figure, topped by the classical 
sombrero of the orthodox Socialist, and swathed in a loose, ill- 
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fitting overcoat. A lithe, wiry man, with a face like a hatchet, 
and thinning, untidy, greyish hair; a moustache with 
bristles, like a porcupine’s ; a mere line for a nose ; tight lips ; 
a fleshless face with the skin tense on the bones; and heighten- 
ing the weirdness, a pair of eyes, as cold as ice, and as hard as 
flint. Such is the present-day impression which the French 
Socialist leader makes. 

No doubt he has suffered. Legally trained, at one time a 
distinguished councillor of the Conseil d Etat, and a dramatic 
critic of high merit, one of the best-read and ablest men in 
France, M. Blum has not turned his back on his fellow 
bourgeots without incurring their undying hatred. Obloquy, 
vituperation, abuse—in speech, in print, and in caricature— 
have been heaped up upon him. His motives have been 
questioned, his sincerity, his integrity, doubted. The lash 
has been applied mercilessly. It has cut deep into him—to the 
very bone. The death of his devoted wife has been another 
withering blow. 

And so, I imagine, resenting the unfairness of the attacks, 
shrivelled up with pain, he has hardened like a scar. Fiercely 
biting the bullet, wrapped up in the chimera of his Marxian 
beliefs, he goes forward, and plays his part in French affairs, 
the relentless, implacable doctrinaire of anti-capitalism and_.of 
State enterprise, well capable, as he has threatened, of 
“ giving legality a holiday,” if he is given the chance. “ Eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth,” is part of the Mosaic law. M. Blum 
learnt that in the cradle. 

Of his sincerity in politics, I, for one, have not the slightest 
doubt, slim, as I admit he is, in his tactics. It may be said 
that, since the death of Jaurés, his master, he is the only 
Socialist who has succeeded in impressing his personal leader- 
ship on the rank and file. 

Like Jaurés, he has avoided office. The form of power is 
nothing to him; the substance is what he cares for. Only 
effective absolute control could allow him to embark on the 
full Marxist programme on which his heart is set. Until his 
party is large enough in Parliament to wield such authority, 
it is very doubtful whether he, at any rate, will take office. 

At the recent election the Socialists lost some 20 seats, 
but gained, on the whole, 29 seats. They were 101 in 1928, 
they are now 130 strong—less than one-fifth of a House of 
over 600. And, of course, Socialism is almost inexistent in 
the Senate—a body to be reckoned with. That is clearly 
insufficient for M. Blum. He would much prefer to leave M. 
Herriot and his friends to undertake the task of government, 
while giving them his support in Parliament, as in 1924. 
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But Mount Aventine, on which M. Blum is content to bide 
his time, is rugged and bare to some of his associates. He 
will probably have to count with the political ambition of the 
lesser lights on his side. Men like MM. Renaudel, Marquet, 
and Varenne are not averse to office. They may force his 
consent to the acceptance by them of one or more portfolios, 
If he is so driven, he will only sign such a pact with a shaking 
hand. In the cradle he learned that a heritage can be signed 
away for a mess of pottage. In the case of the Socialist 
party, it is its wnity which a share of the ministerial spoils 
would menace. The lesson to be drawn from the quarrel 
between the Labour party at home, and its offshoot, the 
Independent Labour party, as the result of the “ mild” 
Labour administrations of 1924 and of 1929, is not lost on 
M. Blum. After the schism, with the Communists and the 
3rd International in 1920, he does not wish to risk another. 
He has worked since, night and day, building up that unity, 
in the fond hope that, with it, he will carry through the red 
programme, in full cry, some day. 

An ordeal awaits M. Blum. He is blind to the 
dismal failure of Marxism, nowhere more than in Russia— 
Socialism being, as pitiless M. Tardieu unkindly reminded him 
the other day, no better than “ inchoate Bolshevism.” 

He has won seats for his party, truly enough. But apart 
from the 300,000 odd votes, captured from the Communists, 
I doubt if the party, with its 1,700,000 voters in 1928, has 
captured this time, many more fresh enthusiasts. Socialist 
outgoing deputies, 20 in number, have indeed suffered defeat. 
. . . Is Socialism in France really on the upgrade, as M. Blum 
proclaims? ... 

. . . A fine piece of dramatic criticism, a penetrating book 
or lecture, a great forensic effort—and even, less destructive 
and pretentious statesmanship—are not these sufficient food 
for those whom, like M. Blum, the gods, or good fairies, have 
spoilt so lavishly ? 

Time, French commonsense, and political treachery will 
tell. 

RoGER VERDUN. 
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A CANADIAN’S VIEW OF PREFERENCES 


In 1930 Canadian minds were riveted on London during the 
sittings of Imperial conferences. 

During the hectic political days of 1902, and after, in 
England, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, leader of the 
Liberal Party, while denouncing fiscal protection and prefer- 
ences, referred to the far-flung units of the Empire in these 
words: “‘ We are tied to them,” he said, “ by the closest 
bonds of friendship and regard and esteem and common 
blood and common sentiment.” What he said was true and 
is true to-day. Canadians are near in sentiment to the old 
land ; they are whole-heartedly for a closely-knit Empire ; 
for a more closely-knit Empire. But many of them, I feel 
sure, are thinking seriously and coming to the conclusion 
that there will have to be dovetailing of commercial interests 
with sentiment to make sure of the future. 

In the time just referred to, a Canadian Prime Minister, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, was making-ready to attend a London 
conference—at that period called “‘ inter-colonial conference.” 
He created political commotion in England by referring to 
the tax on corn which the Unionist government of the day 
had just imposed. Sir Wilfrid interpreted it as a signal of 
the possibility of mutual tariff preferences. What he said 
was reported in London. 

Forthwith the leaders of the Liberal party rushed to arms, 
and the leaders of the Unionists, excepting Joseph Chamber- 
lain, began to hedge. A warm campaign followed. The 
Unionists went to pieces. Free Trade triumphed. Sir 
Wilfrid’s hope died. 

In the Canadian elections of 1896, Sir Wilfrid, then in 
opposition, announced that if he were returned to power, 
he would take steps to obtain mutual trade preferences with 
Great Britain. He won the elections. But he found Great 
Britain obdurate on the subject. He did what he thought 
was the next best thing to obtaining mutual preferences. 
His Government in 1897 set up tariff preference for Great 
Britain in the markets of Canada. This was a free will 
offering, made in the hope that it would create an Imperial 
sentiment that would lead to mutual preferences in the 
future. He and his Finance Minister, Mr. Fielding, so ex- 
plained. And in 1902, both of them believed that their hope 
would be realized. ‘‘ That is what is happening to-day,” 
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said Mr. Fielding. He was speaking before Campbell- 
Bannerman raised the whirlwind that demolished Canadian 
hopes. 

—— the intervening years down to 1930, other Imperial 
conferences have been staged, and we have heard of gestures 
friendly to mutual preferences; but that is all that has 
happened. 

In 1930, however, there was a renewed hope that progress 
might be made. It was known that Mr. Bennett, carrying 
an emphatic mandate from the people of Canada, would not 
fail to present the case of mutual preferences to the con- 
ference in clear-cut and forcible language. There was, it 
is true, conjecture as to what would be the attitude of the 
Government of the United Kingdom; but against the doubt 
stood the fact that that Government had called the confer- 
ence ; and presumably it would have proposals of some kind 
to submit to the conference. 

This view held with a good many, notwithstanding the 
experience of 1902. Canadians were slow to believe that 
after the passing of twenty-eight years an invitation to 
Imperial conference would again be treated by the Government 
of the United Kingdom as meaning nothing in regard to the 
paramount subject of mutual commercial preferences. 
Another lesson was in store for them. 

What happened ? When the Empire statesmen assembled 
in London, they very soon learned that the men who had 
called the conference were neither ready nor willing to 
submit any proposal on the subject referred to. This appeared 
to be an extraordinary situation. But it was the situation. 
Back in 1902, when Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in the House of 
Commons, was asked about the then pending conference, 
he made this reply :— 

** Does my hon. friend believe, when the Colonial Secretary invited 
us to discuss commercial relations that it is simply pro forma?” 

Sir Wilfrid could not even then believe that any such 
futile course would be taken by the Government of the Mother 
Country. 

However, it was reasonable to think that a long period 
of time having elapsed, the leaders of the British Government 
in 1930 intended business when they summoned the Dominions 
to London. We know now that they did not; and that it 
was left to the Dominions, whose chief spokesman was Mr. 
Bennett, supported by the other Dominion Premiers, to 
present definite proposals of mutual preferences—a basis 
on which the conference might proceed to consider the 
important subject. And we know that those proposals met 
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with a positive “No” from the men who had called the 
conference. And we know further that they had not any 
alternative proposal ready to be submitted to the conference. 
Very naturally the every-day man in Canada is prompted to 
enquire—Why call a conference? and to remark that all 
that comes out of conference on this question is adjournment. 

Thus we have been going on, years slipping by, little or 
no progress being made in this matter. It is commonplace 
but true, to say that thirty or forty years make a short period 
of time in the life of a nation. But to a country like Canada, 
whose birthday is only sixty-three years gone, whose nine 
millions of people are virile, ambitious, and constructively 
progressive ; who are daily in contact and competition com- 
mercially and industrially with a neighbour of one hundred 
and ten millions, just as ambitious, and relentlessly agressive ; 
thirty years of waiting mean a good deal. Canada cannot 
stand still. For a moment contrast conditions of thirty 
years ago with conditions of to-day. Reflect upon the tre- 
mendous strides that Canada has made in material develop- 
ment ; and further reflect upon the fact that thirty years ago 
Canada was a humble colony, whereas to-day it is a proud and 
influential nation in a great Commonwealth of Nations ; 
more, a notable figure in the world of nations. One cannot 
safely close the eyes to such challenging facts. The wise and 
prudent statesman will take them into account; and will 
give them profound study while he is engaged in consideration 
of policies and measures for the Commonwealth. 

For it has come to pass, after deliberations and discussions, 
and the writing of explanatory and declaratory state papers, 
by the statesmen of the Empire, that the Dominions have 
emerged full-fledged “ Nations” of “equal status” with 
Old England and one another, full partners and equal partners 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations. Do we all realize 
what a mighty revolution has taken place ? 

Mr. Bennett has critics in Canada and elsewhere. One 
might well think that his Canadian critics have clean for- 
gotten the lessons about “equal status”’ and nationhood 
that have been insistently taught in Canada during recent 
years. And that the critics expected to see Mr. Bennett 
going to London, hat in hand, beaming with colonial humility 
—as did the eminent Sir Wilfrid Laurier in 1902. 

They certainly omit to take observation of the funda- 
mental changes which have been brought about by Empire 
statesmen. They are not impressed by those changes. If 
they were impressed they would see that to-day the responsi- 
bilities of the great co-partnership, the British Commonwealth 
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of Nations, now rest with as much weight upon the shoulders 
of R. B. Bennett as they rest upon the shoulders of Ramsay 
MacDonald. It is surely plain enough that in regard to the 
affairs of the Commonwealth the men are of equal status 
and equal responsibility, and this fact is shown by the choice 
of place for the forthcoming conference, namely, Ottawa. 

When Mr. Bennett carried with him to the 1930 conference 
proposals which he believed to be of intrinsic value and 
usefulness to the Commonwealth ; and found himself supported 
by the other Dominions ; it was his duty to submit those 
proposals ; and submitting them to speak in plain and under- 
standable language. Platitudes or pussyfooting will never 
get the British Commonwealth of Nations anywhere ; nor 
will shuffling cowardice; but plain speaking, clear under- 
standings, constructive co-operation will, and it is with satis- 
faction that Canadians have read the recent announcements of 
Mr. Bennett about the Ottawa Conference at which he will 
preside. 

The Commonwealth of British Nations must have as its 
leaders statesmen of Empire stature and Empire minds to 
show the way. We have some ; we have others in the growing 
stages ; but the field is wide and the need is urgent; the 
growth should be quickened. It has been said, and truly, 
that this British Commonwealth of Nations is the greatest of 
such adventures the world has ever known: Some persons 
describe it as the greatest experiment. Describe it as we 
may, we are confronted with stupendous and far-reaching 
problems of Empire which call for men of practical statesman 
quality ; for men whose vision will not be restricted by local 
bounds; men with strong hearts and clear heads and sound 
judgment ; men who are able to appreciate the greatness 
of the trust reposed in them; men competent to harness 
together in harmonious co-operation for the common good 
the tremendous resource and forces of the Commonwealth ; 
and guide the Commonwealth through shallows as well as 
deep waters to the great ports of destiny and achievement, 
which our devotion and hopes tell us will be ours if we respond 
in action. And now for Ottawa ! 


CHARLES E, TANNER. 
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THE MIND OF YOUNG JAPAN 


To the Japanese more than to almost any other nation has 
speech been given to conceal their thoughts. Evasive polite- 
ness in reply to a question has been brought to such a fine art 
as almost to become natural, certainly it has become second 
nature. Add to this the obstacle of a none too easy foreign 
tongue, and a caligraphic system which renders their publica- 
tions a closed book to all but the most erudite, and an attempt 
to interpret the mental attitude of any considerable section 
would seem to argue more presumption than capacity. 
Nevertheless the present writer, after some years of close 
contact with several hundred students, ranging in age from 
18 to 24, and drawn from every part of the Empire, during 
which time they have expressed themselves both orally and in 
writing on most subjects under the sun, feels that he is not 
without justification in venturing on an analysis of the mind 
of young Japan. 

For, paradoxically enough, the Japanese student once 
started is a most expansive creature ; at least to foreigners, for 
whom, one is inclined to believe, he reserves his emotional 
outpourings. For this there is an obvious explanation. It 
is that of the secret behind the confessional. The foreigner is 
a stranger and confidences made to him will be safe, since, for 
social as well as linguistic reasons, they will not go back to 
any of his fellow countrymen. Thus the Japanese student 
will often express himself far more freely to the foreign teacher 
than to one of his own nationality, with whom an unguarded 
remark may lead to serious trouble. 

Particularly is this so with regard to political and social 
questions. Ever since the discovery in 1925 of the partici- 
pation of Student Societies in communist activities, the 
authorities have been greatly perturbed at the growth of 
radical ideas, “‘ dangerous thought,” among the students. 
Most of the leaders, it was found, of the trade unions and the 
proletarian parties come from this class, especially in the left 
wing organizations, in which the driving force comes almost 
invariably from the ex-student members. In the raids of 
1928-9 of the 800 odd alleged communists held for trial a large 
majority were either students or ex-students. 

Then as a result of investigations made by the educational 
authorities with a view to excluding from the Imperial 
universities such High School graduates as had such dangerous 
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tendencies, ten per cent. of the candidates for admission were 
discovered actually to have turned “ Red,” and this took no 
account of those with only leanings that way. Accordingly 
the exclusion plan had to be dropped, but strict measures of 
control over students were devised for the future. The study 
of sociology was banned, radical professors forced to resign, 
and students who defied the prohibition expelled. Special 
officers were appointed in colleges and schools to watch out for 
any signs of these subversive tendencies, daily lectures on 
ethics, which boiled down often meant a chauvinistic patriot- 
ism, were given by the military instructors. As a result the 
education department now professes to believe it has stamped 
out the evil. 

But I take leave to doubt it. Since any sign of organized 
study is at once pounced upon to be followed by severe punish- 
ment and even expulsion, the movement has been driven 
underground, probably to become more “ dangerous ”’ still. 
While, however, the students have naturally become very 
circumspect and careful where the Japanese teacher is con- 
cerned, they are, as has been said, more open before the 
latter’s foreign colleague. 

Continual straws show how the wind is blowing. On an 
average at least twenty per cent. are vocal in their expression 
of Socialistic views, at least as many more will write them. 
At times the percentage is much higher. Last year in one 
class of forty, seventy per cent. openly avowed their Socialism. 
One of them is now editor-in-chief of a new proletarian maga- 
zine published in Kyoto. In view of the espionage system 
in force, whereby students are set to spy on each other, the 
fact that so many will express their thoughts aloud is doubly 
significant, arguing that, though they may distrust their 
official mentors, they are conscious of the sympathies of their 
fellows. 

During the past years the writer has sounded the students 
he has come in contact with on a wide variety of subjects. To 
mention but a few—China, India, the League of Nations, 
Disarmament, Prohibition, the various problems of modern 
Japan, as, for example, over-population and unemployment, 
even greatly daring on the Japanese labour movement. 

No matter what the topic, the radical ideas would out. 
There is, for example, a constant outcry against “Imperialism.” 
Imperialism is their King Charles’ head, and no discussion on 
current affairs could endure long without it being dragged in. 
Not that they possess any great knowledge of the subject, their 
remarks consisting chiefly of the denunciations with which they 
are spoon-fed by Moscow. For the most part, it is true, they 
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are quite impartial, whether they refer to their own country in 
Korea, to all the powers in China, to the British in India, or to 
the League of Nations. This last body is condemned as a 
“ League of Imperialisms,” as anti-proletarian. 

The application of this last epithet to the League of Nations 
is typical, showing whence they derive the bulk of their ideas. 
Youth, of course, always tends to extremes, and this is par- 
ticularly so in Japan. As has already been noted, the great 
bulk of the communists come from the student class. A 
feature of the left wing of the Japanese labour movement has 
been its constant refusal to see any good in the International 
Labour Bureau. Thus it was not surprising that M. Albert 
Thomas on his visit in December, 1928, should be stigmatized 
by them as an emissary of the bourgeoisie, as being no friend 
of the workers and only out to gull them, and that when about 
to address the students of Tokyo Imperial University he should 
be howled down. 

In their selection of the world’s greatest living men were 
some significant names. Thirty-six per cent. included Maxim 
Gorky as the literary champion of the proletariat, and thirty 
per cent. Mahatma Gandhi on the grounds that he is struggling 
to free the oppressed peoples of India from the tyranny of: 
British Imperialism. 

The subject on which it is most difficult to obtain any 
definite expression of opinion is that of the Japanese labour 
movement. This is but a natural reluctance. From time to 
time on looking round the writer has discovered the absence of 
familiar faces, and has usually found on discreet enquiry that 
his immediate supposition was correct. The absentees were 
in the hands of the police, either for engaging in labour propa- 
ganda or on a suspicion of so doing. 

Nevertheless, occasionally they forget to be so ultra- 
cautious, and commit themselves to a definite expression of 
opinion. Almost invariably it is to abuse the right wing 
moderate elements. Even the leader of the party of the 
extreme left, Oyama, is denounced as a traitor to the workers 
since modifying his views sufficiently to enable his party, the 
Ronoto, to avoid suppression by the police. 

The type of Socialist thought has already been fairly 
plainly indicated. It is all imported from abroad, the newer 
the better, with no attempt to test its validity in the light of 
Japanese conditions. The basis is Marxism, but Marxism 
according to the gospel of St. Lenin. The English Labour 
Party comes in for the criticism one would expect, and it is 
surprising the things one is told about it, and about the large 
and evergrowing communist party of Great Britain. Their 
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shibboleths are the materialist conception of history, the class 
war, revolution, and the dictatorship of the proletariat. On 
the whole the authorities have perhaps some reason to be 
dubious, though one may doubt the wisdom of the methods 
employed in dealing with the situation. 

One must, of course, be careful not to exaggerate the num- 
bers of those holding such opinions. Not all do so by any 
means. Nevertheless, the total is sufficiently large, and on one 
subject, British rule in India, large enough to infect the whole. 
There is not a student but is an enthusiastic supporter of 
Gandhi and the Indian nationalist movement. 

For this there are many causes. First and foremost is an 
abysmal ignorance of India and of Indian conditions. Of the 
diversity of races, tongues, religions, of the existence of the 
native states, of the problem of the defence of the North- 
Western frontier they know nothing. They are simply filled 
to overflowing with the sentimental excesses of a theoretic 
nationalism. They believe that England is sweating wealth 
out of a downtrodden people, and quite seriously assert that 
all India’s millions are behind the nationalist agitators. 

Furthermore India is eastern, India is the home of 
Buddhism ; India, like Japan, is the land of a high and ancient 
civilization, a civilization which is in danger of being sub- 
merged by that of the West. Thus there is a fellow feeling, 
subconsciously an antagonism between East and West is at 
work. Pan-Asiaticism makes its appearance. 

The scorn of a certain section for the League of Nations 
has been mentioned. There is also a considerable body of 
opinion which regards it as a well-meaning futility. One 
student, taking as a parable the scene of a sparrow engaged in 
devouring a snail, thus expresses the attitude of these. “If1 
approve of the League of Nations the sparrow will laugh at 
me, the snail deplore my folly.”” Others are dubious of the 
benefits Japan derives from her membership of it. ‘‘ Oh, I 
daresay the cunning America and Great Britain, the old fox, 
are making their own benefits, and poor Japan is dancing a 
comic dance on their stage.”’ But on the whole they do 
approve it, even if it is with the faint praise that damns. 

Quite apart from the League of Nations, however, the 
sentiments of a large majority are undoubtedly pacific, if one 
is able to judge, that is, from the amount of lip service paid to 
the cause of peace. The Graf Zeppelin was welcomed as a 
messenger of peace, Prince Henry’s visit as helping to cement 
the good relations with England which would contribute to 
world peace. The Kellogg pact met with great approval, as 
did the aims of the recent Disarmament Conference. And 
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despite the propaganda of the Big Navy group the results of 
the latter were considered not unsatisfactory. Finally there 
is the constantly expressed hope that Japan, England, and 
America as the three leading world powers (there is a patriotic 
conviction of Japan’s leading status) will work together for the 
peace of the world. 

For America, while there is a genuine admiration based on 
her material achievements, it is an admiration mixed with 
distrust, one could almost say dislike. In order to judge of the 
sentiments towards that country some 300 essays were taken 
and carefully analysed, with the result that it was found that 
for every favourable criticism there were seven unfavourable. 
Most significant is the adverse stress laid on America’s ambi- 
tion to be first in everything, and on her presumed Imperialism 
her actions and assumed intentions being contrasted with her 
words. ‘“‘ Her face is peace but her heart is battle.’’ Others 
complained of her materialism, worship of wealth, lack of 
genuine culture, blatantcy, and what they called her light- 
mindedness, “she is a country of jazz and dollars.” Nor 
have they forgiven or forgotten the Japanese Exclusion Act. 

A similar number of essays produced barely a dozen 
remarks unfriendly to England. This, of course, may be due 
in part to native politeness, and the desire to say what will 
please, against which one must be always on one’s guard. 
But even allowing for that one can safely draw the conclusion, 
taking other indications into consideration, that on the whole 
England is liked, or at any rate not disliked. The King’s 
illness aroused universal and genuine expressions of sympathy, 
the visit of the Duke of Gloucester was extremely popular. 
No other person, however distinguished for real achievement, 
would have appealed to them half so much. Our Royal 
Family is a great asset in our relations with a nation where the 
monarchial principle is so strong, and where, in spite of the 
influx of extremist ideas, the divinity that hedges a king is 
still a reality. Not only that both England and Japan, they 
feel, are alike in having a long and steadying tradition behind 
them, while a good deal of the spirit behind the old Anglo- 
Japanese alliance still continues. The soreness at that 
alliance’s termination and the apprehensions due to a mis- 
understanding of our motives in constructing the Singapore 
Base are fast disappearing. 

This friendship is worth keeping and cultivating. One 
wonders sometimes if enough is done to do so, and to increase 
British influence. There are strong forces at work to under- 
mine the position which England at present holds in their 
minds, There is the Bolshevist propaganda, which bears 
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fruit in the suspicion that the British Empire is breaking up. 
Allied with it is the propaganda of Indian agitators constantly 
at work to create prejudice against our administration of that 
country, a prejudice all the more easily created owing to the 
pan-Asiatic bias which exists to a greater or less degree in the 
minds of all. Finally one should mention the widely-held 
conviction that America is ousting England, if she has not 
already done so, from her position as the world’s leading 
power. 

At present Japan’s pictures, her missionaries, her motor- 
cars, her tourists, her journalism, her games, in fact all her 
Westernizing influences come almost entirely from America. 
To some extent they struggle against it. It is, for example, the 
tendency now for the authorities to employ English rather 
than Americans in the educational institutions. One is 
pleased to notice too the increasing popularity of Rugby. 
Athletic tours can do much to improve international relations, 
and until just recently they have been confined on the Japanese 
side to those of baseball teams in America. But this year 
fresh and hopeful ground has been broken in the sending of a 
Rugby fifteen to Canada. One looks forward to the time 
when a similar fifteen will visit England, and the visit be 
returned. 

Apart from England and America the average student 
bothers his mind with only one other non-Oriental country. 
That country is Germany, which to him is the nation pre- 
eminent in the world of science. German is almost invariably 
chosen as a second foreign language, and it is to Germany that 
the very large majority of those go who are sent abroad to 
study science or medicine. Italy is the home of Mussolini, 
whom they admire, but reluctantly and with a distaste for 
his “‘ despotical principle.” France is the home of Art, an Art 
in their minds mostly associated with the nude. “ Paris is the 
capital of naked bodies country.” 

More important is their attitude towards China. It is a 
widely-held conviction among them that the world’s centre 
has moved from the Pacific to the Atlantic, and that China 
with her vast territories, her huge population, and great 
natural resources is the key to the situation. The next war, 
they say, will come through the rivalries of the Powers in this 
region, and their struggles to obtain control over this source of 
potential wealth. For this reason they hope China will 
quickly set her house in order, so that the temptation and 
excuse which her present disturbed state offers to other 
nations may be removed and with them the occasion of these 
war breeding rivalries. 
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The solicitude for China’s welfare and for the cause of 
peace is not, however, unmixed benevolence, and does not 
arise entirely from sheer goodness of heart. In speaking of 
China it is almost always the Western powers who are the 
villains of the piece, Japan the kindly brother willing to give 
a helping hand, and deeply hurt and surprised at Chinese 
suspicions of her motives, at anti-Japanese agitations, and at 
the boycott of Japanese goods. China and Japan should co- 
operate, pan-Asiaticism again, and China should look on her 
neighbour as her mentor and her guide, and allow Japan to 
assist her in developing her resources, and, of course, though 
this is not expressed so bluntly, to share in the resultant 
profits. 

Along with this go two other strains of thought. One is a 
tendency to look down on the Chinese as egotistic and unpatri- 
otic, as having brought their misfortunes on themselves. 
‘“‘ China was thought to be a sleeping lion, she turns out to be 
a sleeping pig.” The other is the determination to maintain 
Japan’s position in Manchuria. 

One or two other points may be worth mentioning. There 
is the apprehension in the face of the ever-increasing Western- 
ization, or rather Americanization of the country, a puzzled 
apprehension. They are great admirers of the material 
progress of the West, eager to adopt the latest mechanical 
inventions, eager to profit by the latest discoveries in the 
realm of science. On the other hand they see their own native 
culture and customs being overwhelmed by the influx of 
foreign manners and ideas. With their time-honoured con- 
viction of the “spirituality”? of Japanese civilization as 
compared with Western ‘ materialism,” combined with a 
wish to enjoy to the full all the advantages of the latter, they 
find the problem a nice one. They wish to have the best of 
two worlds, and, as usual, are finding it difficult. In the long 
run, one fancies, “ materialism” will triumph. They will 
take the cash and let the credit go. 

The existence of pan-Asiaticism has already been alluded 
to. It is not a strong feeling, it is far from being a movement 
but it is there. Whether it will ever become more than a 
vague sentiment it is impossible to say. At present the 
tendency in their minds is to align Japan in most things along 
with the Western nations rather than with her Kastern 
neighbours. 

Christianity makes little or no appeal. The proportion 
of Christians among them is much less than one in a hundred. 
Many more, of course, can be found attending Bible classes, 
etc., but only for the sake of the free lessons in English which 
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they get there. A Bible class conducted in the vernacular 
would, as the missionaries themselves in their honester 
moments will admit, find no supporters. 

To sum up, what are the outstanding characteristics in 
the mental outlook of these students—Students drawn from 
all classes of society, and from places as widely apart as 
Hokkaido in the North and Formosa in the South, from 
Chosen and Manchuria as well as from the main islands; 
students who will one day form the bulk of the classes that 
mould public opinion in Japan, from whom will be recruited 
by far the great majority of public officials both high and low, 
of teachers, doctors, and lawyers, of bank and company 
executives, of journalists and politicians ? 

First we may say, I think, a strong tendency to the left in 
politics, a tendency strong enough seriously to embarrass the 
powers that be. Next a desire, outwardly sincere at any 
rate, for peace, combined with an attitude of benevolent 
doubt as regards the efficacy of the League of Nations. 
Admiration but no genuine liking for America. On the whole 
a friendly feeling towards England. A high regard for the 
advantages of Western civilization, and a high opinion of 
Germany as the home of scientific progress. A firm conviction 
in the high destiny of their country. 

And finally a belief, fathered by the wish, that the Pacific 
is to be the future centre of the world’s stage, and the desire 
to secure there all the profits arising from the position of very 
senior partner in a new firm of Japan and a unified China. 


E. H. ANSTICE. 


GORDON WAS NOT A DRUNKARD 


LyTTON STRACHEY’S book, “‘ Eminent Victorians,” in which 
he described General Gordon as one who sought distraction 
from his cares in drink, was first published in May, 1918. 
No notice was taken of the libel at the time, so far as I know, 
probably because most of those directly interested were 
busy with the war. It was left for an unfortunate “ broad- 
caster’? to incur the indignation of thousands of his fellow 
countrymen by dragging it out again and emphasizing it, 
in an address last November. This address followed im- 
mediately on the publication of Dr. Allen’s book “ Gordon 
and the Sudan,”’ which dismissed the libel, and there is also 
the evidence of Sir Rudolf Slatin and others who knew 
Gordon intimately. There are also certain letters in the 
possession of the Royal Engineers Corps Committee, which 
have not been published. I quote the following from an 
officer who held a high position in the Sudan some five and 
twenty years ago :— 

“ , . [heard a yarn that Gordon was addicted to drink, and used 
to lock himself up in his room at the Palace when he was Governor- 
General of the Sudan, and give way to drinking bouts. As there were 
two servants then serving at the Palace who had been boys about the 
Palace in Gordon’s day, I interviewed each of them separately, telling 
them that I had heard it said that Gordon Pasha was in the habit of 
drinking. Each one when he heard the imputation raised his hands 


in horror. ‘Drink! Who said so ? —‘ The liars! ’—‘It is a lie.’ 
‘Gordon Pasha locked himself in his room and prayed at the open 
window to his God.’ ‘He was a Holy man.’ ‘He never drank. It 
is a lie.’ ” 


Apart from all this direct evidence, every one who has 
done any exploration in tropical bush knows that no man can 
last long in such conditions unless he is strictly temperate ; 
still less can be exhibit such endurance as did Gordon on 
his remarkable desert journeys. This, of course, does not 
imply teetotalism. At first he used to mix a little brandy 
with the Nile water to kill germs. Later he gave this up 
and took his chance with the water, however bad, thinking 
that he was more able to endure fatigue without any form of 
alcohol. Let it also be remembered in connection with those 
journeys on which he out-travelled even the Arabs, that he 
suffered from angina pectoris, and that often intense physical 
suffering was added to his anxieties and fatigues. 

There is no need to waste more time on the libel, Dr, 
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Allen killed it and many others assisted at the burial. But 
it is too late to undo the mischief of the broadcast, for it 
was heard all over the country, in homes where the protests 
in the newspapers will not have been read, and where Dr. 
Allen’s book will never penetrate. Still, for those who can 
and will help to spread the truth of this matter, it may be of 
interest to trace the story to its origin. For me it is a pleasing 
task, because it was my father who wrote the inscription for 
the cenotaph in St. Paul’s ; and I, as one of the few remaining 
who had the privilege of knowing Gordon, am proud to bear 
witness to its truth. 

The story began in Cairo, city of tattle and scandal, and 
it is impossible to find the “ only true begetter ”’ of it. Gordon 
was little known in Cairo when he first went up to the Sudan, 
but naturally he was much talked of. There are always 
plenty of people willing to pick holes in the reputation of a 
great man, and when nothing is known, the easiest thing to 
say and the most difficult to disprove is that he drinks. 
Dr. Allen did find that “someone” had said ‘‘ Gordon 
did himself well.” That “‘ someone ”’ was run to ground, and 
all he knew about it was that an Arab who had helped to load 
Gordon’s stores had seen a case of brandy among them. 
Naturally, for at that time every explorer included some 
brandy in his outfit, just as he would take a medicine chest. 
From Cairo the rumour spread everywhere. Relatives of 
General Gordon heard it given out as gospel in more than 
one Indian station ; and Sir Rudolf Slatin has told Dr. Allen 
that when he escaped from the Mahdi in 1895 the first question 
the English officers asked him was, “Is it true that Gordon 
drank?” On being assured that it was not, one of them 
said, “Queen Victoria will be very pleased to hear that, 
because she was much shocked by the report.” 

Let us now turn to the written word. In 1885 Sir Richard 
Burton wrote a review of Gordon’s Khartoum Journals for 
the Academy. In the course of this review, after speaking 
in the highest possible terms of the general’s character, 
he alludes to “ curious changes of policy and conduct”; and 
in this connection says “for months he would drink nothing 
but water, and then prefer, very decidedly, water with 
whisky.” Note the emphasis, ‘“‘ very decidedly.” It might be 
supposed from this statement that Burton had intimate 
personal knowledge of Gordon’s habits. But Dr. Allen 
has shown conclusively that the two could not possibly have 
met more than twice, and that in all probability they only 
met once, viz., in Cairo in 1880. Burton, therefore, cannot 
be acquitted of having used this damaging expression on no 
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better authority than Cairo gossip. Incidentally, the vogue 
of Scotch whisky did not begin till the late eighties. In the 
’seventies, if one wanted a peg it was usually brandy and soda. 
In a list of stores which Gordon drew up for an expedition 
of one of his officers in 1875 brandy is included, but there 
is no mention of whisky. 

Now the real source of Lytton Strachey’s inspiration 
swaggers on to the stage. Charles Chaillé-Long ; an American 
gentleman of French ancestry, who was born in 1842 and died 
in 1917. A good-looking fellow this, from the many portraits 
with which his autobiography is graced, and mightily well 
pleased with himself. He fought in the American civil war, 
and in 1869, at the age of 27, he was given a commission 
as Lieutenant-Colonel in the Egyptian Army. In 1912 he 
wrote the story of his life, and dedicated it to General Gordon, 
describing himself as having been his Chief-of-Staff. These 
two thick volumes, the greater part of them devoted to his 
association with Gordon and matters in connection with it, 
form a very curious study. It would seem that he had a 
sincere admiration for him; he is at great pains to defend 
his actions and policy during the Khartoum episode ; and he 
is intensely proud of having been, by his own account, his 
Chief-of-Staff. On the other hand, he does not scruple to 
invent the most absurd stories about him, and, as to the time 
when they were together, to present him in a most unfavour- 
able light. The general impression one gathers from his 
rather diffuse story, and from other sources, is that he was a 
man of some ability but no tenacity of purpose, and that 
the mainspring of his life was a desire for reputation. This 
explains his anxiety to identify himself with Gordon and his 
work in the Sudan, although as a matter of fact the connection 
with him only lasted fifteen months. Also, in the ’seventies 
everyone was talking of the discoverers of the Nile sources, 
and he wanted people to talk about him, too. While attached 
to Gordon he traversed a stretch of the Nile which had not 
yet been visited by any European, finding on its course a 
lake; and for many years after that was constantly com- 
plaining that his merits as an explorer had not been suffi- 
ciently recognised. He wrote to King Edward, he wrote 
to the R.G.S., he wrote to Tom and Dick and Harry. At 
last, after thirty years, he badgered the American Geo- 
graphical Society into giving him a medal. 

Chaillé-Long tells us that Gordon, on his arrival at Cairo 
in February, 1874, sent for him and asked him to go with him 
as chief of the staff, an office which to a soldier implies loyalty 
and intimate confidence. He goes on to tell us that, after 
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spending half the night with Gordon discussing plans, he 
saw the Khedive the next morning, who told him that he had 
been selected as Chief-of-Staff to guard the interests of the 
Egyptian Government, and entrusted him with a secret 
mission of which Gordon knew nothing. Such is the story 
Long tells. If it had been true, his acceptance of this double 
function would have been, to say the least, unusual. 

Another incident related by himself throws an equally 
strange light on his notions of the duty of a Chief-of-Staff. 
According to his story of the Cairo interview, one item of 
his secret instructions from the Khedive was to go to Uganda 
and make a treaty with King M’tesa, in order to forestall 
the machinations of England. Gordon, on his first tour of 
inspection up the Nile, got as far south as Gondokoro, having 
Long with him. After three days he gave the order to return 
to Khartoum. Long wanted to go on to Uganda, but as 
Gordon knew nothing of his instructions he could not explain 
this to him. He therefore “ took into his confidence ”’ the 
Egyptian officials at Gondokoro and the captain of the 
steamer (all of whom, like himself, owed their first duty to 
Gordon) and with their connivance slipped off the boat just 
as it left the quay. Gordon saw, and ordered the captain to 
go astern, but Long had arranged for the interpreter to be 
out of the way, so that the order could not be translated, and 
the Chief-of-Staff thus effected his escape from his own Chief. 
An amusing story, perhaps, but one that is demonstrably 
false. For not only did Gordon inform one of his officers 
that he himself dispatched Long to Uganda (part of his own 
instructions from the Khedive being to make a treaty with 
M’tesa), but Long himself, in an account which he sent to 
Cairo a few months after the event, stated definitely that 
Gordon sent him on the mission and even lent him his own 
horse for the journey. I have only inserted the story to 
show how far removed Long’s point of view was from that of 
a soldier. 

Now the officer to whom Gordon told the story of Long’s 
Uganda mission, Colonel W. H. Chippindall, late R.E., is, 
happily, still with us. He and the late Colonel Sir Charles 
Watson went out as subalterns to join Gordon in the summer 
of 1874, reaching the Nile shortly after Long returned from 
King M’tesa. He spent some months with Gordon, helping 
him in his pioneer work on the Upper Nile. Colonel Chip- 
pendall makes this statement :— 


Gordon told me (when in camp at Bedden) the history of Long’s 
appointment to his staff, and it is as follows :— 
That Gordon should have contented himself with the pay of £2,000 
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a year, when he might have had £10,000, raised doubts in the Oriental 
mind of the Khedive as to Gordon’s bona-fides. He therefore foisted 
Long on to Gordon’s staff; the latter accepted him as an honourable 
man, but before they arrived at Gondokoro Gordon had formed the 
opinion that Long was a spy to report direct to the Khedive all that he 
could find out about Gordon’s aims and actions. [In this connection, 
see Long’s own story of Gordon’s servant reading his correspondence 
and repeating it to Long. ‘‘ My Life in Four Continents,” Vol. 1, 
page 86.] Gordon therefore determined to keep Long as far away 
as possible and on arrival at Gondokoro dispatched him to M’tesa as 
an ambassador. Long returned to Gondokoro in October, 1874, and 
was at once sent down to Khartoum on account of his health. Watson 
and I met him at the mouth of the Sobat River on October 26th and 
he dined with us; he boasted freely of the lake he had discovered 
and of a fight with Kaba Rega’s men, the lake he said would knock 
Speke’s Nyanza and Baker’s Albert in a cocked hat. I noted in my 
diary that he appeared to be a great braggart. In January, 1875, 
on the 13th, Watson and I arrived at Lado, where we found Long, who 
had returned a few days before from Khartoum. On the 19th January 
I was called up by Gordon, who complained that the daily state of the 
garrison (supplied by Long as Commandant) did not appear right, 
and I was ordered to go to Long to ascertain the real number of negro 
soldiers in camp. The state showed 179. Long did not know, nor 
did any of his officers ; so we paraded every man and I counted them 
and found only 53. From this you will see that Long and Gordon 
were only on official terms. Late in this month of January, 1875, 
Long was ordered to the Makraka country and thus again was placed 
at a distance. In March Long returned and was sent down to Cairo. 
Long was clever enough to realise that he was always fended off, and I 
attribute his malice entirely to this fact. All his pretence that he and 
Gordon were on intimate terms is sheer bluff so that he might pose as a 
friend who, in the interests of truth, had reluctantly to mention certain 
so-called facts. 


In a letter to me Colonel Chippindall writes :— 


Personally I have formed the following theory to account for the 
Khedive’s action, viz., first, the Arabs in the Sudan were restless on 
account of the severe taxation and brutality of the Egyptian governors ; 
on many occasions, when Watson and myself were travelling from 
Suakim to Berber, chiefs of tribes would ask us, when are the English 
coming to take the Sudan from the Egyptians, which showed that there 
was a widespread belief that England was intending to step in. This 
belief would be known to the Khedival Council. Secondly, the Oriental 
man worships money and cannot understand that any man who was 
offered £10,000 a year would be content with £2,000 ; he would at once 
suspect duplicity of some sort. Putting these two thoughts together, 
it seems to me that the Khedive, as an autocrat, behaved in the normal 
manner in putting a spy on Gordon, who, from the Khedive’s point of 
view, might be an emissary of the British Government sent with a 
mission to organize a rising which could be backed by a landing of 
Indian troops at Suakim. That appears to me to account for the 
Khedive’s action; but I cannot understand how Chaillé-Long could 
accept the position unless he had, in some unknown manner, put 
himself absolutely in the Khedive’s power as well as in his service. 
We shall probably never know that.” 
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One of the “so-called facts” which Long relates about 
the time when he was serving with Gordon is the story of his 
shutting himself in his tent for days at a time and drinking— 
the story which formed the basis for Lytton Strachey’s 
calumny. This is stated to have taken place during the 
fortnight (January 12-26, 1875) when Long was with Gordon 
at Lado. Now it so happens that Colonel Chippindall was 
with Gordon nearly the whole of that fortnight, and he states 
categorically that there was no such attack on the camp as 
Long describes and that Gordon did not shut himself up 
for days on end. This statement confirms the evidence of 
another European who was at Lado at the same time, the 
Austrian explorer Marno, whose testimony is quoted by Dr. 
Allen in his book. If anything further were needed to nail 
Long’s lie to the counter, Colonel Chippindall states that 
during the whole of the time which he spent with Gordon at 
the various stations on the Nile from November, 1874, to 
June, 1875, the only drinks which he saw him take were 
black coffee or water. 

There is no need to dwell any longer on Colonel Chaillé- 
Long’s inaccuracies. Dr. Allen has dealt very faithfully 
with them, with chapter and verse. It is proved that no 
reliance whatever can be placed on any statement of Long’s. 

These, then, are the sources, out of all those mentioned 
in the bibliography at the end of the essay, on which Lytton 
Strachey chiefly relied for his intimate portrait of Gordon— 
Cairo gossip, Burton, who barely knew him, and Long, 
whose stories about his Chief cause those of us who knew 
Gordon to hold our breath in astonishment. The caricature 
which Long sketched seems to have taken Strachey’s fancy, 
and he elaborated it into a finished portrait. 

One does not like to attack the work of one who has so 
recently died and cannot defend himself. But Gordon is 
dead, too, and the image of him which his countrymen have 
chrished is of more importance than any literary reputation. 
It is impossible to give Mr. Strachey credit for good faith in 
the use he has made of Long’s material. On a close com- 
parison of the two, the hand of the master is evident in the 
description ; the careful selection, the alterations here and 
there, the heightening touches ; a spoonful of vinegar here, a 
drop of nitric acid there, but never a pinch of salt. The 
result is a presentment which is as effective as it is amazing. 
The open Bible and open brandy bottle, which are so much 
in evidence, are, it is true, pure Long; and it is remarkable 
that in Long’s earlier writings and lectures only the Bible 
appears and not the bottle. The latter was an afterthought. 
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Then all the rest. The little tripping figure; who ever 
saw Gordon trip ? The withdrawals into his tent for two or 
three days at a time, silent, inaccessible, presumably drink- 
ing; this of Gordon, the restless spirit who all this time 
was doing three men’s work and resented being detained a 
few days in camp because it put him out of training. 

Then Strachey’s final word-picture, when Gordon the 
ambitious was going to Khartoum. “ He would soon be 
glorious”; ‘“‘a new intoxication carried him away”; 
‘“Rum ? Brandy ? Oh, he knew all about them; they were 
nothing. He tossed off a glass. They were nothing at all.” 
Ye Gods! What fustian! Gordon ambitious! Gordon who 
in 1880 exiled himself to Mauritius, merely to serve a friend ! 


I last met General Gordon in 1882, when I was in London 
on my way to take up a minor staff appointment, about which 
he congratulated me. It was at the house of his brother 
and as Lady Gordon was “ at home ” that afternoon the room 
was crowded. He took little part in the general movement 
and conversation, but stood looking on quietly, with his 
usual kindly expression. The Gordons being near relatives of 
mine, the name and doings of Chinese Gordon had been 
familiar to me from earliest boyhood, though I had only met 
him once or twice since growing up. I watched him for some 
time, across the room, and noted his quiet serenity, the em- 
bodiment of strength in repose. What particularly struck 
me was the shape of the head. The forehead had both breadth 
and height, united in a perfectly symmetrical dome. I had 
noticed the same thing some time before in the first Marquess 
of Dufferin, when he stood up to speak. 

When I first turned the pages of “ Eminent Victorians,” 
it crossed my mind that Cromwell’s troopers had done less 
harm than its author; they only defaced statues and broke 
stained-glass windows: Strachey traduced the memory 
of those whom England is proud to honour. The mischief is 
done. Go where you will, you will find people who can tell 
you nothing about that great man, Charles Gordon, except 
that ‘‘ he drank.” 

We old folk get some rude surprises in these days. There 
is the new music, which consists chiefly of discords; the new 
art, which cave-dwellers would have rejected ; and now the 
new biography, a compound of epigrams and lies. 


Louis JACKSON. 
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SOUTHERN ORIGINS OF HIGHLAND CLANS 


PERHAPS there is no name more generally accepted as Highland 
at the present day than that of Stewart. It was for Prince 
Charles Edward Stewart that the Highlands rose and ruined 
themselves in 1745; the Stewarts of Appin were among the 
most valiant of the Prince’s followers ; Stewart has been a 
noted name in Badenoch since the fifteenth century ; and 
the Royal Stewart tartan is worn of right by the King himself 
when he takes up residence in his Highland home on Deeside. 
Since the first settlement of the Shropshire knight, Walter 
Fitz Alan, at Renfrew by David I in the middle of the twelfth 
century, however, every step can be traced of the process 
by which the Stewarts became Highland. The Stewarts 
in the central Highlands claim descent mostly from that 
wild Wolf of Badenoch, son of King Robert II, who was the 
terror of his friends no less than of his enemies in the last 
years of the fourteenth century. The Stewart Earls of Moray 
and the Stewarts of Ardvorlich are descended from sons of 
Murdoch, Duke of Albany, beheaded by his cousin, James I, 
at Stirling in 1425 ; and the Stewarts of Appin, whose chief now 
lives in London, are descended from Sir John Stewart of 
Bonkyl, brother of the fifth High Steward, who fell, fighting 
in defence of Scottish liberty, at the battle of Falkirk in 1298. 

The pedigree of the Appin Stewarts contains not a few 
elements of romance. On the death of the last Macdougall 
Lord of Lorn, in the time of Robert II, his estates passed to 
his two daughters, who had married two brothers, the Stewarts 
of Innermeath in Strathearn. The brothers made an arrange- 
ment by which one retained the whole estate of Innermeath 
and the other the whole of Lorn. Sir James Stewart, a son 
of the latter, was known as the Black Knight of Lorn. He 
married Queen Joan Beaufort, the widow of the murdered 
James I, and his son, Sir John Stewart, was therefore the 
half-brother of King James I]. When that King overthrew 
the great Douglas rebellion he secured a divorce for the 
famous Douglas heiress, the Fair Maid of Galloway, from her 
cousin, the exiled Earl, and married her to his half-brother, 
Sir John Stewart. The two were made Lord and Lady 
Balveny, and afterwards Earl and Countess of Atholl. It 
was only after the death of their descendant, the fifth Stewart 
earl, in 1595, that the Atholl title passed by marriage to the 
Murrays of Tullibardine. Meanwhile the house of Lorn had 
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again ended in two heiresses. Both of the sisters had married 
Campbells, and so carried the lands of Lorn into that family. 
It was only by an armed effort that Ewen, a natural son of 
the last Stewart lord, managed to secure Appin, and hand on 
that district to his descendants, the Appin Stewarts. 

A second family which is regarded as altogether Highland 
to-day is that of the Frasers. But the Frasers were originally 
a Norman family. Under the name of Frisale their ancestor 
appears in the Roll of Battle Abbey of the time of William 
the Conqueror. Gilbert de Frisell or Fraser appears from 
charters to have been one of the feudal settlers from the 
south planted in East Lothian by Alexander I. Soon the 
family moved to the upper valley of the Tweed, where one 
chief, Oliver Fraser, built Oliver Castle, and they possessed 
also the strongholds of Boghall at Biggar, and Neidpath, near 
Peebles. Every reader of Scottish history knows how Sir 
Simon Fraser of Boghall, with Sir John Comyn, the Governor 
of Scotland, in one day in 1303 defeated three English armies 
in succession, near Roslyn. It was this hero’s uncle, Sir 
Andrew Fraser, who carried the name into the north. He 
married the daughter of the Earl of Orkney and Caithness, 
and, through her mother, heiress of the Grahams of Lovat, 
came into possession of that estate between the Ness and the 
Beauly Firth. By further fortunate marriages, succeeding 
chiefs increased their possessions, till the clan became one of 
the most powerful in the Highlands. In 1757 the son of the 
‘* wicked Lord Lovat ”’ was able to raise 1,800 Frasers to take 
part in the war against the French in Canada. 

Another great name which has been associated for cen- 
turies with the north, particularly with the Highlands of 
Aberdeenshire, is that of the Gordons. Hailing, it is believed, 
from the manor of Gourdon in Normandy, the first of the race 
in Scotland is said to have slain a fierce boar which was 
distressing a district in Berwickshire, and to have received 
from Malcolm Canmore a grant of lands there, to which he 
gave his name. According to Chalmer’s Caledonia, the chief 
of the name was owner of these lands in the early part of the 
twelfth century, and in 1270 Adam de Gordon took part in 
the Crusade organised by Louis XI of France. The trans- 
ference of the main line of the family to the north took place 
in the time of King Robert the Bruce. In 1320 Sir Adam de 
Gordon was one of the two knights who carried to Rome the 
famous letter drawn up by the Scottish barons at Arbroath, 
declaring the resolve of the people of Scotland to maintain 
their independence. For his services Sir Adam received from 
King Robert a grant of the broad lands of Strathbogie in 
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Aberdeenshire, and so well did he and his descendants manage 
their affairs that within a century and a half the Gordons 
were among the most important of northern chiefs. 

A line of chiefs of whose southern origin there can exist 
no doubt is that of the Comyns. Though existing to-day 
only in the estate of private gentlemen—the baronet family 
of Gordon-Cumming of Altyre, near Forres—the Comyns 
were once among the greatest houses in Scotland. Robert 
Comyn was the Norman baron sent by William the Conqueror 
to keep order in Northumberland in 1069. Shortly afterwards 
a Comyn married the daughter of Donald Bane, the brother 
of Malcolm Canmore, a circumstance which furnished his 
descendant, the Black Comyn, Lord of Badenoch, two cen- 
turies later, with a claim to the Scottish crown. The transfer 
of the Comyns to the north was the result of the marriage of 
William de Comyn, in the days of William the Lion, to 
Marjory, Countess of Buchan. From that time for a hundred 
years the deeds of the Comyn chiefs go far to fill the annals of 
the north. The downfall of the house came with the flash of 
Bruce’s dagger as it struck down the Red Comyn on a February 
day in 1306 at the high altar of the Minorities in Dumfries. 
Rapidly, after that, the great estates of the family, in 
Badenoch and elsewhere, passed into other hands. In Castle 
Grant is still to be seen the skull of the Comyn owner who was 
slain when the stronghold was surprised and captured by the 
ancestor of its present owners, the Grants. 

The Colquhouns of Luss are now really, in the male line, 
Grants, through the marriage of the heiress of Sir Humphrey 
Colquhoun at the beginning of the eighteenth century. But 
the original seat of the Colquhoun chiefs themselves was at 
Dunglass Castle on the Clyde, near Dunbarton, and these 
chiefs came into possession of the Luss estates on Loch 
Lomondside by marriage with the heiress of a former line of 
lairds, some three hundred years earlier still. The founder 
of the family was a certain Humphrey de Kilpatrick, who in 
the reign of Alexander II obtained a charter of the lands of 
Colquhoun on Clydeside. So the family must either have 
been originally of Cymric stock, or descended from one of the 
Saxon or Norman settlers planted in Strathclyde by David I. 

The ancestor of the Chisholm chiefs, again, was almost 
certainly of Norman blood. The chief of the name who signed 
the Ragman Roll in the time of Edward I was “ Richard de 
Chesehelm del county de Roxburg.” The migration of the 
family to the north followed the marriage of the head of the 
house in 1334 to the daughter and heiress of Sir Robert Lauder 
of Quarrelwood, at that time governor of Urquhart Castle on 
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Loch Ness. The son of that pair succeeded both to the 
estate of Quarrelwood in Dumfriesshire and the keepership 
of Urquhart Castle, and about the end of the fourteenth 
century his descendant married “‘ Margaret of the Aird, lady 
of Erchless,” and so came into possession of Strathglass, which 
has been the chief seat of the family since the time of James VI. 

These are some of the migrations from the south in more 
recent centuries, which have taken their place among the 
chiefs of Highland clans. None of them, it will be seen, had 
any claim originally to be of Gaelic blood. All of them have, 
of course, from the first, held their lands by feudal charters 
and obligations. From the facts here brought together it 
will be seen that the progenitors of the chiefs were the 
adventurous spirits, the capable and picked men, of many 
races. To that fact may be attributed the romantic and 
chivalrous character of the Highlander throughout the feudal 
centuries, till the present hour. The magnificent surroundings 
among which they have lived for so many hundreds of years, 
the scenes of natural splendour and awe which make up the 
glamour of the Highlands, have no doubt further done their 
part in making a homogenous and noble race of the many 
elements which have gone to make the Highlanders of to-day. 
The wide variety of origin of the great Highland clans and 
families has never hitherto been attentively considered, but 
even a cursory study goes a long way to make it clear that 
the clans of the Highlands were as much a product of the 
feudal settlement of Malcolm Canmore and his successors 
as the great territorial families were which made history 
in the lowland provinces of Scotland. 


GEORGE Eyre-Topp. 


A BLACKCOCK TOURNAMENT 


THE Highland dawn looked grey and drear as I peeped from 
my bedroom window into the village street, and there was 
certainly no warmth in it as the two of us crept down the 
hotel stairs, turned the key in the door (with the care of 
escaping thieves) and let ourselves out. The street was as 
that of the dead. Neither cat nor dog stirred, still less the 
owner of one. No smoke rose from any chimney to stain the 
dawn; but the bubbling and whistling of curlews came 
eerily through the mists. They, the spirits of the dawn, were 
the only things up and about, doing love glides through the 
chill air and whistling their beautiful bubbling call as they 
did so. 

A few minutes later we were in the car and turning up 
one of the forest roads, to run through that ancient fir wood 
which has been the same since man first roamed Britain. 
The dawn light, every instant getting stronger, glinted on the 
trunks of the scattered trees, on the red trunks of the younger 
ones and the grey lichened boles of the old trees; it glinted, 
too, on the rich reds and umbers of the wintry heather beneath 
the firs, for there was nothing spring-like here save the date, 
April 15th. There was no green whatever in the scene, save 
the dark hue of pine needles. It was simply a study in 
browns, reds, greys and yellows, with over all the blues and 
purples of the great mountains towering skywards. Then 
we came to an open grassy space, an amphitheatre in the 
forest, surrounded by dark trees like a watchful guard, and 
behind the ever-menacing hills, awe-inspiring and formidable 
in their purple might, yet glorious in the morning light which 
now showed every snow wreath on their summits with crystal 
clearness. Whichever way one turned were mountains, 
hills and more hills, heavy blue-black ones, grey-blue in 
softest tones, and one, overtowering all, that raised a silvery 
summit to the grey clouds. 

But what was scenery when certain black specks caught 
the eye—the blackcock tournament was in full swing! The 
black grouse, or rather the males of the species, have the 
peculiar habit of meeting in the early morning at some accus- 
tomed spot to spar and joust together before going off to 
attend to the day’s business. These meeting places are no 
chance ones, but those ordained by long usage. Local 
people assured us that this particular green had been a grand 
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assembly ground so long as living memory went, and tradition 
said much longer. Although the grass as a whole was rough 
and tussocky, that of the actual arena was short and worn, 
showing evidence of much trampling. The arena was nearly, 
if not quite, in the middle of the amphitheatre and occupied 
a space about thirty yards long by twenty yards broad. We 
afterwards found out that some score or more of blackcock 
were regular frequenters of this green. 

This morning only eleven of the birds were present, 
looking, as they strutted with their tails spread, like miniature 
turkey-cocks. So engrossed were they with their own affairs 
that they paid no attention to the car, and I ran it up the 
forest lane to within fifty yards of the jousting lawn, where 
I pulled it up and we sat and watched, utterly unregarded by 
the birds. The blackcocks were striking objects as they 
strutted to and fro, their spread tails backed by a rosette of 
white feathers (under tail coverts) which made a conspicuous 
star against the blue-blackness of their plumage. Scanning 
the party with field-glasses, one noted the dilated scarlet 
wattles of the birds and their air of intense excitement, but it 
was all for each other’s benefit, since no grey hen was present. 
They displayed and they postured, but it was entirely for 
other males. The watchful field naturalist sees much in wild 
life which he finds hard to reconcile with accepted theories, 
and the behaviour of blackgame on the fighting green cer- 
tainly affords nothing to support Darwin’s once popular 
theory of sexual selection. It may be true enough that girls 
dress up to please men and that men choose the pretty ones, 
but to say that the blackcock postures and displays to win 
favour in the eyes of the hens, and that the hens pick out the 
finest ones, is negatived by the absence of females! The 
ladies ignore the whole business ! 

Two blackcock set to partners, two more did the same, 
and a ripple of excitement seemed to run through the 
assembly. All the while a curious bubbling cooing noise of 
ventriloquial quality, which seemed to come from anywhere 
save the posturing birds, filled the air, as it had done from the 
beginning and continued to do until the show broke up. More 
birds ran at each other, one or two couples sparred, ere 
returning to station (it seemed to me that each cock had his 
own bit of ground within the arena), and then with sudden 
cries of “ Fis-ack!” the assembly one and all leapt into the 
air. The sudden excitement past, and a look of dullness 
came over the cocks. One closed its fan and walked off, so 
did others, and it was obvious the exhibition was closing 
down. It was 6.15 a.m. (Greenwich Time) as the last took 
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wing, and flew away, and as we, starting up the car, also 
went our way, to hear as we did so a great spotted wood- 
pecker drumming in the near-by trees, and see a magnificent 
capercaillie cock fly out of a fir and up the road before us. 
What a gleaming monster of a bird it looked, before it swung 
aside and was lost among the pines. Then a great brown hen 
followed him, another cock and two more hens. One hen 
alighted on a broad bough of a big old pine and I pulled up 
to have a good look at her. She seemed strangely out of 
place up aloft—a great fat brown grouse had no business to 
be sitting in a tree. 

The next thing we saw was a joyous vision of three roe 
deer, a doe with a big calf followed by a beautiful buck, dashing 
across the road. Away they went over the brown heather, 
through the dark forest, their tails flashing like white stars 
between the trees trunks, ere they vanished from view into 
its depths. Away went we, too, back to the hotel for a belated 
breakfast, curlew calling all the way as we did so, bubbling 
and wailing in their beautiful melancholy voices. Which 
reminds me that I forgot to set down the fact that there 
were curlew around the blackcocks tourney ground, and one 
grave-looking bird did its breakfast-hunting among the com- 
batants, stalking about the green with a stately dignity which 
was impervious to the maddest antics of the grouse. And not 
a blackcock so much as turned an eye towards it. The episode 
was a good illustration of the indifference with which birds 
of distinct species (unless inimical to each other) regard one 
another. 

Being anxious to see a tournament from its beginning, 
we got up even earlier the next morning, at 3.30 a.m., when 
only the faintest glimmer of light came through the darkness. 
By 4.10 the sleeping street showed faintly grey, and as the 
car purred up the slope of the forest road the world became 
wanly visible, a cold grey world, with chilly grey mountains 
against a grey sky, yet the wild creatures were up and about 
and a grouse cried “ Beck! beck! beck!” as we passed. 
The blackcock were ahead of us, and already ten of them were 
sparring on the green, with a grey hen in their midst. The 
morning was now a dull and lowering one with mists on the 
hills, the sunrise to the north-east being but a pallid affair, 
just a matter of pale gold and a little bronze against which 
the tops of the pines showed like the serrated teeth of a dark 
saw. Over these dark tree tops came a blackcock, sailing in to 
join his friends, and after him came a second, making twelve 
upon the jousting ground. I watched eagerly to see what 
difference the presence of the hen made to the cocks. She 
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strolled through their ranks in the most indifferent “ don’t- 
care-a-hang ’’’ manner, but one cock ran towards her, then 
around her, turning his fan sides and displaying at her. 
Then he ran towards his neighbour and the two cocks “ set 
to partners.” The hen strolled on, picking and pecking as she 
went, and another bird did the same thing, running around 
her and displaying with his fan brought right over and his 
wings scraping the ground, but she walked off apparently 
quite uninterested. This display of the cock to her was 
different from that of cock posturing at cock. When two 
cocks meet they do so head on and with tails making a halo 
about them. There was a good deal of running around and 
sparring and a little dancing, but even after four more cocks 
had come in I did not think the birds were extra energetic, 
but then it was so cold and grey. The arrival of the new- 
comers caused excitement, many of the party springing into 
the air while the challenging “ fizzing”’ calls ran out. The 
“ cooing” had been going on unceasingly, filling the air with 
a sleepy murmur. By the way, the party received no additions 
after 5.30, and at 6 a cock closed his wings, began to peck 
about and then walked off, after which the others drifted 
away. 

Anxious to see the first arrivals at the fighting ground, 
we determined to turn out again the following morning, 
though our resolution wavered when we peeped forth at four 
o’clock and saw dark clouds hurrying over from the north-east. 
Raindrops splashed down and it was bitterly chill with an 
icy cold that seemed to grip and numb one. Really it seemed 
at that moment that the study of the behaviour of the black- 
cock was a matter of overrated importance. Had we been 
alone we should probably have turned tail. I know I should 
have done so. I should have hurried back to my snug bed. 
But as it was neither liked to be the one to say, “ Let us 
chuck it,”’ and so in a few minutes we were at the arena, but 
sixteen blackcock were there before us! Ten of them were 
on the green and six walking about on the surrounding 
ground. The latter were not displaying and took alarm 
when I drove the car on to the turf near them. As a rule 
the blackcock took no notice whatever of the motor, though 
off in an instant if either of us opened a door or attempted to 
get out, but so long as we stayed inside the car we could 
watch their doings at comparatively close range without 
upsetting them at all. 

Of the ten birds left on the fighting green two couples 
were strutting and displaying, while the rest stood with 
tightly held feathers, looking sulky and depressed. And well 
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they might look depressed, seeing what was coming. A 
black, lowering cloud was sweeping up from the north, 
blotting out all hint of sunrise, and from it a few moments 
later descended a sheet of hail. The blackcock drew their 
feathers still tighter around them and one ran off to the 
right, while another beat a retreat to the left. The re- 
maining eight crouched dolefully in the grass, sitting there 
for ten minutes, during which the hailstones hissed down with 
stinging force. Five birds, evidently having had enough of 
this “‘ April shower,” rose with a whirring of wings and flew 
off high over the trees. This left three blackcock, and as 
the storm abated two of these began to stroll about, and 
finally flew off. I whispered to my friend that “ the show ” 
was over, but she said, ‘‘ Wait a minute.” The one cock yet 
remained. The storm was now past and the light was getting 
better. He shook the water from his feathers, fluffed them 
out, spread his tail and began to strut. He strutted up and 
down all alone. He went to and fro in the most ridiculous 
manner bubbling (or cooing), then he drew himself up and his 
fizzing challenge echoed across the grass. Again and again 
he called, whereupon the five fine cocks came sailing from 
the forest into the arena. The challenger immediately went 
for a bird which had alighted close to him. This was the 
nearest approach to serious fighting that I saw, for the most 
part the “setting to partners”? and the sparring seemed 
naught but the joyous ebullition of high spirits. 

Other blackcock returned to the tournament, and soon 
the green was a scene of great animation, with birds posturing 
on all sides. Every now and again a gust of excitement swept 
the gathering when with sudden cries the performers leapt 
into the air, and the bubbling was continuous. So fascinating 
was the scene that we watchers could not think how cold it 
was, though we: remembered it when business began to 
slacken about 6.45, and birds to detach themselves from the 
assembly and walk away. One could tell when a bird meant 
to leave by the manner in which it drew its feathers together, 
became small and thin, and finally strolled around. By 7 
the arena was deserted, the birds having gone off. 

Now these gatherings and performances on the part of the 
blackcock are not merely spring morning affairs, but are a 
business which takes place the season round save for the 
moulting interval, and often in an evening as well as at the 
break of day. One late afternoon I saw fourteen cocks 
assembled on a meadow surrounded by forest, where they 
were capering about with as much vim as if at a morning 
party, though worried and interrupted by a pee-wit which 
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kept flying round and stooping at them. We found out after- 
wards that she had begun a nest in the middle of the green 
and was being driven frantic by a cock that would stand on 
the very spot. Certainly a large blackcock strutting and 
posturing on the top of your nest was enough to send any 
plover distracted! The blackcock’s display goes on all the 
year round, save during the moulting interval, and the 
question that arises is what part the business plays in the 
economy of the species. The hens, apparently, have no part 
in it, nor has it, so far as can be seen, anything to do with the 
allotting of mates; moreover, it begins long before any such 
question is to the fore. In my opinion the whole thing is 
just play, a means of letting off superfluous energy and high 
spirits; in short, a safety-valve arrangement by which the 
cocks exercise and amuse themselves and get rid of their 
excessive, overflowing joy in life. Nevertheless, it is a queer 
business and a strange show. 


FRANCES PITT. 


FROM EUSTON TO SCAPA FLOW 


Durine the War I travelled many times between Euston 
and Scapa Flow. Once a week or more for months on end I 
made this journey, and I got to know some of the country 
beside the line very well indeed. 

From Euston to Perth, and vice versa, we usually 
travelled by night and at high speed, but from Perth north- 
wards the journey was more leisurely and there were few of 
the rivers which flow beside the line that I did not know, 
reach by reach, and even pool by pool. The most fascinating 
of all was the Helmsdale, where the railway line and river 
run in parallel wavy ribbons from the sea right up to the 
loch at the top of the moor. I have never fished the 
Helmsdale in fact, but in fancy I know every cast. It is one 
of the earliest rivers to open, and from January 11th onwards 
there was nearly always someone fishing, even in those days 
when most people were otherwise employed. From the train 
I have seen salmon jumping in the pools, salmon fighting for 
their lives with the rod bent double and the fisherman tense 
with excitement, salmon being lifted from the water by the 
gillie, and salmon lying dead on the bank. 

I remember one day when coming south we were held up 
at Kildonan, and I asked the stationmaster how long we 
were likely to have to wait. It is a single line, and it 
appeared that we were detained by a northbound train which 
had only just left Helmsdale. It was a lovely day with 
blazing sun, and bees in the heather, and after the noise 
and racket of the train, marvellously still. I got out and 
walked down to the stone bridge over the river a distance 
of a couple of hundred yards. From the bridge I looked 
down into a splendid amber-coloured pool, with a great 
tongue of rough water foaming and sparkling into it. While I 
watched, a sea-trout of about 2 Ibs. rose repeatedly in the 
still water at the edge of the tongue, and there have been few 
occasions in my life when I have more ardently desired to be 
possessed of a rod. I walked back to the station when I 
heard the other train panting slowly up the hill, for I had 
learned at Scapa Flow that a very distinguished visitor would 
arrive that evening to join the fleet, and I guessed that it 
was his train for which we were waiting. As the train passed 
slowly through the station, I saw the King sitting at the 
window of his saloon, reading. The Royal train wound 
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away among the heather, I crossed over the line and re-entered 
my own train, and we were off again. 

Apart from fishing, an observer of wild birds and beasts 
may see a lot from a railway carriage window, especially 
if he be passing through wild and uninhabited country. I 
found three different birds’ nests between Perth and Thurso 
without leaving the train. One was a mallard’s nest in a 
bog near the top of the Drumochter Pass, another was a 
black-headed gull’s on a little island in a small sheltered 
pool between Tain and Bonar Bridge, and the third was a 
swallow’s nest under a bridge that crossed the line just 
outside Georgemas Junction. I got to know these nests well, 
and I always looked forward to a glimpse at one or other of 
the parent birds as the train rumbled slowly by. Those who 
have only sped through the Midlands of England in a 60- 
mile-an-hour express may think that birdnesting by train is 
an impossibility, but those who have toiled up the passes, 
and rattled round the lochs of the Highlands in a Highland 
train will know that there is ample opportunity for nature 
study. In the winter there were certain places where one 
could always see deer. The stretch between Drumochter and 
Kingussie was one, and another the moors round Forsinard, 
where one enters the bleak tablelands of Caithness. In 
winter, too, when snow was on the ground vast packs of 
grouse used sometimes to fly for miles beside the train, and 
if there is any truth in the theory of grouse migration, this 
would seem to be an indication of it. 

Perhaps the most curious experience I ever had on these 
journeys was early one morning in winter when the train 
was held up outside Aviemore. Deep snow lay on the 
ground, but under the Scotch firs which bordered the line 
at this point, there was a little clear ground. I had just 
finished my breakfast-basket, which had been handed in at 
Kingussie, and when the train stopped I opened the window 
of my sleeper and looked out. Immediately below me there 
was a rabbit hopping about under the trees, searching for 
any scrap of food unburied by the snow. He seemed quite 
indifferent to the presence of the train, and intent only 
upon his task. The ground sloped down from the train, and 
taking a piece of scone from the debris of my breakfast- 
basket I threw it out under the trees so that it rolled down 
to within a yard of him. For a moment he paused, quite 
still, his suspicions aroused, and then, since nothing happened, 
he hopped across, and started on what must have been the 
best breakfast he had had since the snowfall started several 
days before. The train moved on, and the last I saw of 
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him was munching away at my bit of scone, with that quick 
business-like movement of the jaws peculiar to his kind. 

In those days the passage to Scapa Flow was made from 
the little village of Scrabster, some two or three miles from 
Thurso. It was a horrible crossing as the tide races through 
the narrow Pentland Firth at a great pace, and if, as often 
happened, it met a big north-westerly swell off Dunnet Head, 
a terribly confused sea resulted. The ship in which we 
usually crossed did only about 10 knots, and if the wind and 
tide were against her, there were often periods when, steaming 
at full speed, she made hardly any headway at all. I seldom 
remember a smooth crossing, but the best conditions were 
with a south-east wind, known to the local fishermen as the 
“* Key to the Firth.” 

On a bright spring day the number of birds to be seen 
was astonishing. Gannets, razor bills, guillemots (common and 
black), cormorants, shags, and gulls—black backs, herring, 
common, kittiwake, and others. Under the towering cliffs 
of Dunnet Head one looked up at rows and rows of guillemots 
sitting like solemn little idols on the ledges of rock, while 
hurrying over the sea in all directions were parties of guille- 
mots and razorbills, flying in V formation, with straight and 
purposeful flight. The great rollers sailing majestically in 
from the north-west used to send showers of spray sparkling 
in the sunlight high up among the close packed ledges, and 
the kick-back of these huge waves after striking the cliffs 
produced the most weird effect on the ship. The passage 
should have been an unhealthy one from the point of view 
of submarines, but on the many occasions on which I crossed 
we never had any real alarm or excursion. 

I remember one winter morning when we left Scrabster 
while it was still dark, calculating to be at the Hoxa boom 
entrance to the Flow soon after dawn. It was blowing fairly 
hard and there was a nasty sea at the mouth of the Firth. 
I was endeavouring with some difficulty to shave in the tiny 
and badly-lit cabin allotted to me when suddenly I heard the 
engine room telegraph ring and the engines stop. “ Trouble 
at last,” I thought, and wiping the soap from my half-shaved 
face, I pulled on a coat and went on deck. The sight that 
met my eye was a remarkable one. It was just daylight, 
and in every direction, as far as I could see, we were sur- 
rounded by the ships of the Grand Fleet. Columns of 
battleships in line ahead, cruisers, light cruisers, and flotillas 
of destroyers, all steaming at full speed on zigzag courses, 
from west to east. It was the Grand Fleet returning from a 
* P.Z.”’ out in the Atlantic, and in that wild weather and the 
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grey light of dawn it was a truly inspiring sight. When I 
reached the flagship some three-quarters of an hour later 
breakfast was proceeding as usual, and they had been at 
anchor for some time, but an idea of the size of the fleet was 
conveyed by the fact that many of the ships were still passing 
in from the Firth, as thick columns of smoke rising behind 
the islands clearly showed. 

I have one other distinct picture of the Grand Fleet 
which will never leave me. It was a dead still night, not a 
cloud in the sky, and a full moon, a night as beautiful as 
it was rare at Scapa Flow in winter-time. It had been 
arranged that I should sleep in a certain ship, but I was 
kept waiting in the flagship till 1 a.m. for some urgent letters. 
At last they were ready, and I shoved off in the drifter which 
had been in readiness for some hours. Our course was right 
down the centre of the fleet, through miles of silent ships, 
asleep and yet unsleeping in that calm sea. 


B. CONYNGHAM GREENE. 


ANTICLIMAX IN NIGERIA 


Capt. MreacHER and I had been co-operating; that is to 
say, I and a Native Administration dogari, and he and a 
Government dan sanda (“‘ son of a truncheon ’’) were pooling 
our brains on a common scoop—the waylaying of certain 
lorries which were suspected of dumping their bootleg cargoes 
just outside the town. 

The co-operation of Departments in this country rather 
reminds me of the co-operation of a number of elderly 
duchesses at a charity tea-party, receiving each other with 
that cold-storage smile which proclaims how singularly 
unattractive and unnecessary they consider the others to 
be. I should explain that I belong to that hierarchy of 
Administrative Officials described by the central Departments 
as the ‘“‘ Governing Classes.” I am, in fact, one of those 
persons whom the Agents-General of various large commercial 
concerns consider should be abolished, or as the Government 
Printer would say, “ deleted,” together with Export Duties. 
My exalted position makes it peculiarly difficult for me to 
descend from Olympus and work on level terms with the 
other Departments. In any case, how can I drink as a friend 
and equal with the Doctor in the evening, when I know that 
his sanitary spies have spent the morning hunting my 
compound for larve and other breaches of the Public Health 
Ordinance ? Or with the Superintendent of Agriculture, 
who has just made me pull up my geraniums because they 
are introducing boll-worm among his prize mucuna (or 
something of the sort)? Or with the Forestry Officer, who 
with every swig of my White Label is casting furtive upward 
glances at the roof, and making mental notes of any teak 
poles I may have abstracted for rafters from his rotten little 
Reserve ? And what can I find to say in favour of the 
Survey-bloke, who must put a cement beacon in the centre 
of a golf-green, or insists on the dining-room of my new 
bungalow being erected bang on top of the grave of my 
predecessor—because it’s “in the plan”? The Super- 
intendent of Education I did regard as a reasonable person 
and a friend, until he asked me if I would mind not playing 
football with the boys, as the method of combination they 
were being taught was—well, not quite mine / Co-operation, 
forsooth ! 

But to return to our scoop. Our ambush was arranged 
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for a spot three miles outside the town, and things went very 
pleasantly till I picked up my detective in the town, and 
Capt. Meacher asked me softly: ‘‘ How often do your men 
wash their uniforms?’ And my mind flew again to the 
Duchess-in-her-own-right lorgnetting the Marchioness of more 
recent vintage, and asking her sweet questions about her 


pearls. “‘ Your men have more time for washing than 
mine!” I replied, with a smile which would have put an 
average fire out. “‘ Who will take charge of the accused ? ” 


was his next really delicate question. I pointed out that 
this was not a game of R.A.M. Corps versus Red Cross, and 
that in any case we had got to catch our quarry first; and 
we proceeded to our pitch at Mile 3. 

No sooner had we taken up our position than a heavy 
shower of rain descended. To my consternation, my dogart, 
with the utmost unconcern, unrolled one of those short, black, 
clerical-looking garments with which the dan sanda envelopes 
himself when this country is not warm enough for him. 
“ That’s a Government Police cape!” shouted my colleague 
excitedly. “‘ No, it’s a 6-cylinder commercial Brockway,” 
I replied, studiously looking down the road at an approaching 
lorry. ‘‘ He must have got it from one of my men!” he 
insisted, pressing my attention to the beastly thing. ‘‘ Then 
your man was particeps criminis,” I said, “‘ which makes them 
all square.” Then started a long tale of vituperation, I 
mildly suggesting that we were losing sight of the purpose 
for which we came out, he plying his dan sanda with questions 
as to whether a cloak had ever been missed from barracks. 
What time two lorries, groaning with presumed contraband 
delicacies, had tanked their top-heavy way past us into 
the town. And then the dan sanda said he did remember 
something about a night a long time ago, when P.C. Ojo 
had remarked that he had gone on sentry duty in his cape, 
and that, when he woke up, it was gone! Capt. Meacher 
suddenly lost all interest in the matter, and we mutually 
agreed to concentrate on lorry number three, now approaching. 

We went through that lorry from bonnet to tail-lamp till 
we had unearthed yams, onions, pottery, stink-fish, kolas, a 
couple of bibles, and a ram that butted me in the shins ; 
but not so much as the smell of a cork rewarded our inquisi- 
tion. The owner of the lorry was politeness itself. Having 
reminded us that we had not examined his tool-box, and 
finally re-stowed his cargo and started up, he pointed to my 
off back tyre, which was as flat as a crushed puff-adder. 
Now I am the sort of person for whom the law should make 
it impossible to possess a car. I don’t know how to remove 
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a wheel, let alone put one on. My finger always gets sucked 
into the worm, or whatever you call it, of the jack when I 
am trying to work it up, and the whole thing invariably slips 
just as I think I can get busy on the wheel. Nor can I ever 
find the jack. The lorry-owner watched me go through the 
usual antics, and then, in his most polished Standard V, 
offered his services. ‘‘ Excuse, sah, make me assist with 
your Pleasure!”’ (“ Pleasure” is the term given by these 
folk to the private motor-car—on the principle it would seem 
of lucus a non lucendo.) Let me cut the humiliating story 
short. He fixed up my spare wheel, and I gave him 2s. 6d.— 
and then we went home. My dogari had been called a thief ; 
one of Meacher’s constables had been accused of an offence 
punishable by death; and I had given largess to the man I 
had gone out to arrest. What of it? Was it not all first- 
class Sors Nigeriana? And had we not co-operated ? 

But in this country the tables are always being turned to 
the discomfiture of the Great White Man. One night at 
about 9 p.m. I was sitting in my veranda, reckoning up my 
pensionable service, and associating myself, not unreasonably, 
with the forthcoming Birthday Honours, when a wild-looking 
man appeared, and embarked on a complicated apologia 
which his breathlessness made difficult to understand. 

“ But,” I cut in, peering at his costume, “‘ you’re a prisoner, 
aren’t you?” And then he explained that he and two other 
convicts were cutting fuel in charge of a warder, when one of 
them had bolted into the blue. The warder, “ catching 
shame,” had done likewise. The deponent, after a council 
of war with the remaining convict, had detailed his friend 
to scour the neighbourhood for the missing felon (rather than 
for the warder, whom he did not consider worth retrieving, 
and who, he confided to me, was a bastard), while he returned 
to beg that they might not forfeit “marks” for reporting 
after hours ! 

They are a curious crowd, the convict class, and their 
relations with the warders equally so. They are quite 
satisfied that the only difference between them is that, by the 
luck of the dice, or the dispensation of Allah, they are on 
one side of the bars and their keepers the other. If a hare 
jumps up while they are out at work, both will respond to 
the hidden call of sport and pursue it as fast—the warders as 
their legs, the convicts as their leg-irons, will let them. For 
that matter, so will the Public Work artisan who happens 

to be building a bungalow, and Daniel the Sanitary man, 
and David the Mission “ teacher ’—there is nothing like a 
running hare as a leveller of classes in Nigeria, 
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This indifference to the fact that they are real malefactors 
is partly due to the loving care and attention which is lavished 
upon the criminal classes in this country. Though our gaol- 
birds are not driven out in char-a-bancs to seaside beanfeasts 
or bridge parties, their welfare is not overlooked. To see 
the Senior Sanitary Officer stroking our champion burglar 
as if he were an exhibit at a Baby Show, or a prize 
chrysanthemum, and enquiring as to the quantity of vitamin, 
protein, and other medical prescriptions for the prolongation 
of his great criminal life, he absorbs daily into the recesses 
of his great criminal carcass, makes one long to take a bit of 
the tax-money oneself. 

I am white, fairly innocent, and, as I have hinted above, 
rather an important person. Yet, if I were to die, the cold, 
brief death certificate of the Medical Officer would completely 
satisfy the authorities, and the unhoped for retrenchment 
of an unnecessary Official rejoice the heart of the Chamber of 
Commerce. But if death should claim Imoru, who is serving 
a sentence of 10 years for setting fire to his mother, a special 
report would be called for, and the face of Officialdom assume 
frightful solemnity. Audu, the chicken-thief, who was 
released time-expired on the day our priceless new permanent 
gaol was opened, walked straight into the market, stole a 
bicycle and rode it back smiling and unashamed into the 
arms of the gaoler. He wasn’t going to miss a rainproof 
cell, he explained, just as the tornado season was setting in. 
As for the Sarkin Barayi (“‘ King of the thieves’), who was 
serving a life-sentence—when one fine day in the twenty- 
second year of his term I offered him his liberty, he replied : 
“ME!” spat out a kola-chip, and went on with his cooking. 
After all, there is nothing really inconsistent about all this. 
Why live from hand to mouth on one’s wits when there is 
a hotel ready to hand and free food (including vitamin B) ? 
The only reason I can think of against it is the horrible 
stomach-ache poor Yakubu will get when, having served his 
sentence of seven years and, under the guidance of the devoted 
Medical Officer, developed the filtered water habit, he returns 
to his home and starts drinking his native cesspool again. 

No, it is the Great White Race that is inconsistent; 
witness the efforts I made to get that nice south road put 
through. I begged and cajoled the people in vain ; I preached 
Trade and Transport, but they eyed me stonily; I violated 
Lugard’s 39 Articles and hinted at a remission of tax, but they 
“ gat not heat.”” And then I touched them in a vital spot— 
their decaying cattle market. Would not this road shorten 
the distance by some two days, and open their markets to 
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the mighty cattle-flow from the North? And, as they pic- 
tured the succulent humps of Chad and the meaty black and 
tans of Sokoto, they girded their loins and made a road which 
would have done credit to any of the Big Five nations. And 
I went on leave rejoicing. On my return, “ Handing Over ”’ 
note No. 5 of Him who had Acted for me rose and smote me 
in the face: “‘ The main road is in fairly good condition, but 
has latterly been somewhat cut up by south-bound cattle 
traffic. Orders given that herdsmen should not use this 
road. They must try and find bush-paths.” 

No wonder one is constantly getting unconscious rebuffs 
when one is trying to do what seems to be the right thing. 
At a certain village, where my duties often took me, my 
sleep was invariably disturbed by the hacking cough of a 
Hausa leather-worker who lived in a hut in close proximity. 
At length, I promised the villagers that I would enlist the 
service of the Medical Officer. He would soon cure the man. 
Some weeks later I returned and slept the sleep of a good 
and conscience-free man. I commented next day, rather 
patronisingly, on the improved situation. “ Hakka nan ne ! 
(It is even so!)” they replied in unison. ‘“‘ And the Doctor 
has been?” “Hakka nan ne!” “And the cough has 
gone ?”’ (Here I could not suppress a rising note of self- 
satisfied triumph.) ‘‘ Hakka nan ne!” And there I should 
have left it. But, like a fool, I asked to see the patient, so 
that I might indulge further in a personal crow over him. 
Futilitas rerum! The man, they said, was dead. And 
their faces were stolid as the granite out-crop on which 
they sat. 

If anyone still doubt that this country thrives on the 
anticlimax, let him peruse the Industrial Census figures which 
the Town Scribe has this moment handed me. An imposing 
enough beginning: “ Farmers, 8,967; Weavers, 5,734; 
Dyers, 2,001... .” and so on. Gradually it thins out and 
trails away to “‘ Lepers, 37; Olders (sic) 25; Blinders (sic), 
23.” The total population is 83,000. 
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In 1820 Exmoor was a moorland waste, technically a forest 
and the property of the Crown, covering about 20,000 acres, 
with but one house upon it, occupied by a single individual. 
There was neither wall nor fence, and but one small clump 
of trees. Hitherto it had been always leased by some local 
landowner who took in stock for summer pasturing from the 
surrounding country at so much a head, with a total yield 
of three hundred and odd pounds a year. Defoe had written 
of it as “‘ called by Camden a filthy barren ground, and indeed 
so it is.” By 1870 there were over a dozen large stock farms 
well equipped and fenced, and paying in the aggregate a 
rental of several thousand pounds. The solitary house had 
become the village of Simonsbath, with manor house, inn, 
church, rectory, and many cottages—all surrounded by 
flourishing woods which every tourist to the country knows 
to-day as a striking oasis in the heart of the moor. But in 
1870, though a handful of outsiders were coming to hunt, 
practically no one else, save some of the few visitors that had 
already discovered Lynton, had even so much as heard of 
Exmoor. I fix this date and speak with confidence, as from 
1863 to 1870, as boy and young man, I was constantly 
resident on the moor for long periods at a time, and when 
“up country” among my own surroundings and other 
environments, always encountered the query, ““ Where and 
what is Exmoor?” None of my school or later college 
acquaintances, unless from the West Country, had ever 
heard of it. 

But in 1869 was written the book that was very soon to 
tear away the veil behind which Exmoor had so long been 
hidden. In brief, Lorna Doone was published. Blackmore 
had already written a few books which had attracted slight 
notice. He expected nothing more of this one. His father 
had been non-resident Vicar of Ore, above Brendon, his for- 
bears small squires or yeomen in Paracombe parish. His 
uncle, whom I remember very well, was Vicar of Charles, 
near Challacombe. But the author himself was then living 
in one of the Home Counties, frequenting Exmoor as a 
visitor. The book caught on at once, and a thin stream of 
discriminating readers began to trickle on to Exmoor in 1870. 
It was in the Easter Vacation of that year that I was out 
hunting with the then Rector of the semi-moorland parish of 
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Challacombe (who as Prebendary Martin only died recently 
in his 90th year), with a dozen other locals, miscellaneously 
mounted and informally garbed. We were jogging along 
behind Mr. Riddel’s foxhounds, then kennelled at Lynton, 
and while crossing Brendon Common, nothing as yet doing, 
we espied two well-dressed strangers striding across the moor. 
Incredible as it may seem to-day, this was quite an uncanny 
sight to both of us, who had been on intimate terms with the 
district through all boyhood years on my part and for half a 
lifetime on the Rector’s. We had never seen a tourist on 
the moor before. But this pair crossed our line, and as we 
ran into them they proved to be the then Headmaster of 
Winchester, afterwards Bishop Ridding, and a colleague, a 
relative of the Rector’s, so of course a recognition and fore- 
gathering took place, coupled with astonishment at finding 
them in such an outlandish place. ‘‘ Are we right for the 
Doone Valley ?”’ said Dr. Ridding. ‘“‘ Never heard of such a 
place,” said the Rector. ‘‘ What!” said the other, taking a 
book out of his wallet and holding up a copy of Lorna Doone, 
*“* Have you never heard of this? Why, everyone is reading 
it.” ‘‘ Never,” said the Rector, who, though a scholar as 
well as a sportsman, was quite unabashed, and turned to 
me, as being up at Cambridge might conceivably have caught 
echoes of a popular book—but I hadn’t—nor had either of 
us ever so much as heard of the Doones. Blackmore in fact 
created them out of a faint but credible tradition revived 
about 1850 in the Lynton country. When it was discovered, 
however, that the Badgworthy Water was the actual goal 
of the pilgrims, directions were simple enough. But why in 
the world two distinguished scholars from Winchester should 
be struggling on foot from the Hunters’ Inn on the coast to 
see an inconspicuous upland glen, then dimly known as the 
Haccombe Bottom, still puzzled the Rector, and still more 
amused his young wife when she heard that her brother-in- 
law had been discovered by the hunt amid the wilds beyond 
Brendon Two-Gates heading with his chief on some fantastic 
pilgrimage to nowhere. . 

As Lorna Doone had only been published in the preceding 
autumn, I sometimes like to think that we encountered on 
this early April morning the very first of the pioneers that 
swelled in volume slowly but steadily into the hordes that 
to-day pour up into what Blackmore’s readers christened the 
Doone Valley. He apologizes himself for his notable exag- 
gerations of its scenery with the perfectly legitimate excuse 
that he only expected a modest sale, and Exmoor was such 
an utterly unknown country that, for purposes of fiction, he 
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was justified in making the physical characteristics of a spot 
that his readers would never see, harmonize with his tale, as 
of course he was. I venture on this little incident as an 
effective illustration of the influence of Lorna Doone on 
opening Exmoor to the world. 

In his book entitled The Reclamation of Exmoor, published 
some three years ago by the Oxford University Press, Mr. 
J. C. Orwin has vividly told how the moor was changed 
from an uninhabited wilderness into its present condition. 
It is in fact something of an epic, this work of a single family, 
of a father and son who persevered through experiment and 
disappointment and loss for over sixty years to an achieve- 
ment that, if of little profit to themselves, and though long 
passed out of their hands, remains a lasting tribute to their 
memory. The old Royal forest of Exmoor, our immediate 
subject here, is but the heart of the larger area, popularly 
and locally known as Exmoor, spreading out both on the 
Devon and Somerset sides as portions of parishes and private 
estates. The forest has been Crown property for a thousand 
years and was extra parochial. Its tenant prior to 1814 had 
been Sir Thomas Ackland, a neighbouring landowner, who, 
like his predecessors, had merely taken the grazing rents. 
Now, however, the moor was put up by the Crown for sale. 
Some 10,000 acres, the King’s portion, was purchased off hand 
for £50,000 by Mr. John Knight, of Worcestershire, a price 
that must be attributed to sanguine hopes in some new form 
of development. A further 10,000 acres, subject to certain 
private rights too technical for notice here, established Mr. 
Knight as owner of all Exmoor Forest. Its legal bounds had 
been defined merely by stones, ravines or streams. Only 
trackways, and packhorse paths, crossed it, and but one 
inhabitant in a cottage at Simonsbath, holding a beer licence, 
and a few enclosures, occupied it. Here too were 17 trees, 
the only ones on the moor! The Knights were a family 
which for some generations had made their mark in Shropshire 
and Worcestershire. Active as ironmasters, they were also 
identified in the eighteenth century with the Wolverley 
estate in Worcestershire, which they still own, and with the 
large Downton property near Ludlow still held by them in 
the female line. Here the beautiful woods overhanging the 
Teme recall their planter, Thomas Knight, the most dis- 
tinguished horticulturist of his time, the late eighteenth 
century. His elder brother, Member for Ludlow, had been 
equally noted for his knowledge of classical art and his 
collection of treasures left to the British Museum. 

It was John Knight of Wolverley who was seized with the 
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notion of acquiring and reclaiming Exmoor. He went at first 
(1820) into residence at Lynton in the house which became 
and remained in his day its only hotel, “‘ The Castle.” In 
1830 he shifted up on to the moor, building the present 
Manor House at Simonsbath. There were then three sons 
and two daughters, by his second wife, the daughter of the 
first Lord Headly. The two Miss Knights married an Italian 
duke and a Prussian baron respectively. The three sons, 
including Frederick, his father’s heir and successor on Exmoor, 
spent much of their youth on the moor, became famous as 
horsemen among the group of local sporting celebrities in 
North Devon that have been so much written of in prose and 
verse. After some twenty years’ work on Exmoor, old age 
and failing health caused John Knight’s removal to Rome 
in 1837. His eldest son, Frederick, then took on his father’s 
task and pursued it with the same zeal and energy, though 
always cramped by financial conditions that were none of 
his making, for over forty years. In 1879 the heart was 
knocked out of him by the death of his only son and heir 
while still a young man. 

Exmoor had henceforward no longer the fascination it 
had exercised over himself and his father for 60 years. They 
had found it a wilderness, they had made it a valuable asset 
to the wealth of the nation, if little of it had accrued to 
themselves. Frederick Knight now parted with the reversion 
to the Fortescue family, with an annuity and the use of the 
Simonsbath house for life. He was M.P. for West Worcester- 
shire for 44 years, a keen supporter of the Volunteer move- 
ment, and an active director of more than one large bank. 
For his public services generally he was made a K.C.B. in 
1886, and died in 1897 in his 85th year. He was buried in 
his son’s grave at Simonsbath, and three years later Lady 
Knight was laid beside them. The scene of their resting place 
had grown from a single tavern to a well-equipped village, 
with manor house, hotel, church, vicarage and several cottages. 
The seventeen trees of 1820 had spread into flourishing 
plantations that richly draped the neighbouring hillsides. 
Occasionally as a lad I went over from Challacombe to shoot 
with the ill-fated son of the house, then a Harrow boy, and I 
can recall most vividly the handsome figures of our kind hosts 
in the rather quaint mansion, resembling a great wayside 
posting inn. Just behind, too, and above it in those days the 
quaint walls of a larger house, begun many years before but 
never finished and ultimately demolished, reared rather 
grimly their roofless gables. 

By 1820, Mr. Knight’s great attempts at transforming 
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Exmoor were in process. He continued for a time merely 
to take in stock for summer grazing and doubled the price 
per head. But it was not for summer sheep and cattle at 
ls. a head that he had purchased the forest. Mixed farming 
on a large scale was his aim. He had probably, says Mr. 
Orwin, overlooked the fact that at an average elevation of 
1,200 feet above sea level in a cold wet climate, wheat and 
barley would not thrive. But Mr. Knight persisted for years, 
working on the drier soils that cover about half the forest, 
and on the four-course system he followed in Worcestershire. 
Paring, burning and liming, hauling the lime all the way 
from Combe Martin, over ten miles distant, he broke the 
virgin soil with six-bullock teams, till in course of time about 
2,500 acres were in cultivation. Whatever the disappoint- 
ment in grain crops through the years, every bit of the land 
thus broken and limed was permanently improved for the 
more profitable and smooth treatment of after years and of 
to-day. But breaking and cropping was nothing like all Mr. 
Knight’s enterprises. On ground adjudged unfit for tillage 
he enclosed huge pastures with the big local bank fences 
planted with beech, so familiar to-day. He adventured 
cattle grazing on a large scale with imported breeds, travelling 
hundreds of miles by coach to buy Highland cattle at Falkirk 
Fair and elsewhere, and Herefords in their own country. His 
Devonian neighbours naturally looked askance at this rejec- 
tion of their own red cattle. Mr. Orwin, who has had access 
to the Knight correspondence, gives an alluring picture of 
this man of threescore more or less, travelling England and 
Scotland by night and day in search of the best breeds of 
cattle or sheep, and with the keen observation of an Arthur 
Young as recorded in his letters. His intention, and indeed 
his practice, was to manage the whole of this business himself, 
not as his son did after him, and more wisely, in partitioning 
the moor into large stockfarms held by tenants. John 
Knight had no idea of “ colonizing” the moor, but rather 
kept to single men in the labourers and shepherds he needed 
and imported from Wiltshire and other districts, housing 
them in bothies on the Scotch plan. The forest having been 
extra parochial, malpractices among its borderers, killing and 
stealing stock, gave John Knight infinite trouble, while a 
heard of fallow deer he had introduced were all destroyed 
in this way. In the pursuit of more sheltered haunts these 
small deer eat up the surrounding crops till they disappeared 
as venison down the infuriated farmers’ throats. As the 
Knight family owned part of the wooded forest of Bingewood, 
near Ludlow, where the only wild fallow deer in England, I 
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believe, exist, the experiment was not unnatural, though the 
conditions were vastly different. As a sort of police in the 
guise of gamekeepers, he brought over Irishmen, but unless 
they all came from the same district they invariably fought 
one another. 

There were not many of the wild red deer in the forest at 
this time, and stag hunting led rather a chequered career, and 
was still only a local sport. In 1848 there were only about 
30 left in the forest, and if Mr. Knight had not taken measures 
for their safety there would have been no more stag hunting 
on Exmoor. Several hundred ponies too had run on the 
moor for all time that counted. Mr. Knight took most of 
them over and bred from them with Arab and English 
stallions. This produced some hunters notable in local 
annals, but a stock incapable of wintering on the moor. The 
Rev. John Russell greatly favoured the cross. As a boy I 
frequently rode both types, ponies and half-breds, when Mr. 
Riddell from Lynton with his foxhounds, or Mr. Smith from 
South Molton with his harriers came up to Challacombe, 
which large parish, marching with the forest, then included 
extensive tracts of moorland carrying black game, now in 
great part, I think, reclaimed. Mr. Russell, too, occasionally 
brought his foxhounds up from Swymbridge, generally by 
himself with only a “ Whip,” picking up a scratch but eager 
following from the Rectory, miscellaneously mounted, with 
half a dozen farmers mainly on ponies. What with many 
miles of the Barle and Bray full of trout, then untouched 
by strangers, and 5,000 acres of wild shooting all its own, 
those were great years at Challacombe Rectory. That it was 
only linked to the outer world by a tri-weekly walking post- 
man mattered less than nothing. What was the outer world 
to youth in such a paradise ! 

Mr. John Knight retired about 1840 from the administra- 
tion of the Forest in favour of his son Frederick. He had 
recently suffered a great disappointment in the alienation of 
an expected fortune to the Downton branch of the 
family. This sadly crippled Frederick Knight through all 
his Exmoor operations, though his energy and interest in 
them never for a moment flagged. He very soon saw, 
however, that Exmoor could not be run profitably as a 
gigantic farm on the four-course system, and he decided on 
the more rational plan of dividing it into big farms to be let 
to tenants, retaining only a large home tract. But the farms 
had to be furnished with steadings, cottages and other 
equipment. Cramped for capital, Mr. Knight had to go 
much slower than he liked. But such holdings as were 
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completed, being offered at low rents, were quickly taken by 
tenants mainly from distant counties. In due course the old 
nominal pastoral rent roll of the forests had risen into 
thousands. Such locals, however, as might have had sufficient 
capital fought rather shy of the moor, and in truth nearly all 
these aliens from Wiltshire, Hampshire, Scotland or else- 
where gave up their tenancies within three or four years. 
Possibly the unaccustomed solitude affected them or their 
womenfolk, or their imported labourers, aggravated perhaps 
by depredations of the borderers on their stock, or by the 
depressingly heavy rainfall, about 60 inches. These stark 
farmhouses of slate and stone were well enough within, but 
without most forbidding, set as they were upon the lonely 
treeless moor. I remember some of them well, particularly 
the temporarily abandoned ones, and the impression they 
made and how gruesome they appeared to one’s youthful 
imagination, which regarded the moor as mysterious and 
illimitable. 

But Mr. Knight under these disappointments was building 
better than he knew, though he did not live to see the full 
fruition of his work. His experiments with stock left no 
enduring mark, unless in the Cheviot flock, which, I believe, 
Lord Fortescue still breeds from on the Home range. The 
little Exmoor sheep which his father had discarded came 
back ultimately into their own, much improved no doubt 
as a breed. It is curious to hear, as Mr. Orwin reminds us, 
that the farmers of these parts in the early nineteenth century 
valued their sheep mainly for their wool, and often kept them 
till they died of old age. The sale of the carcass in the local 
markets, their only outlet, was always capricious and some- 
times impossible from the congestion in autumn. But the 
Knights could spread their net wider and gave long trials to 
Scots black faces, Cheviots and even Merinos. In my only 
later visit to Simonsbath in the early eighties I found 10,000 
blackfaces or Cheviots on Mr. Knight’s pastures, and Scotch 
shepherds in all his cottages, and the parson complaining of 
the denuded state of his already slender church attendance ! 
Cattle had by then been almost entirely discarded and sheep 
farming by rape and grass seeds fed off quickly with some 
turnip ground, adopted as the system of the moor, a system 
apparently still practised with good effect. 

In the ’fifties the blood of Mr. Frederick Knight’s iron- 
master ancestors was stirred within him by the outcrops of 
apparently promising veins of iron ore in half a dozen parts 
of the Forest. He imported small bunches of miners from 
South Wales and elsewhere, and started preliminary workings 
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at several points. He called in experts, who urged him on. 
The magnates of the great Dowlais works in South Wales 
came over, declared the prospect to be as good as any in 
Glamorganshire, and even formed a company for working it. 
Mr. Knight had sanguine visions of Exmoor supplying the 
South Wales furnaces with iron ore, its smooth hills dis- 
figured and their horizons notched with dump heaps. Sports- 
man and farmer though he was, he came of a long line of 
industrial magnates. Happily for Exmoor and the thousands 
who since his day have enjoyed it from the roads which he 
and his father made, his mining experiments after long 
endeavour utterly failed through failure in the ore deposits 
themselves. The glowing anticipations of the Welsh experts 
were falsified at some cost to their pockets, and the doubters 
who had not been wanting were justified. In the ’sixties 
nothing remained to recall those mercifully thwarted en- 
deavours but a black tunnel in a hillside, with some bleak 
abandoned cottages here, or the remains of a cutting there. 
One horrible black cavern, as it seemed to the juvenile angler 
not yet quite accustomed to moorland solitudes, used to 
frown at him upon the very banks of the Barle in its loneliest 
reach. To explore its dark watery depths was an occasional 
impulse, a very fleeting one, and quickly rejected if only for 
the uncanny groans that seemed to come out of the very 
bowels of the earth, due no doubt to some rusty abandoned 
pump. I have a dim recollection that I did not fish the 
water just in front of it with the same assiduity as that on 
either side ! 

Mr. Knight’s hopes had even included a railroad to 
Lynton or Porlock to carry away the ore that was to be 
mined in such abundance. One or two outside companies 
were actually formed on leases, and the heavy forfeits they 
paid Mr. Knight on abandoning their workings makes it 
doubtful if he lost much in the long run by the failure of 
his hopes and efforts to turn Exmoor into a mining country. 
The Exmoor-Porlock railway talk went on all through the 
*sixties. I well remember the alarm and disgust it caused 
in the narrow circle in which I moved when any infringement 
on the solitude of Exmoor other than pastoral seemed rank 
sacrilege. I wrote a poem, I remember, in a sort of eighteenth- 
century blank verse, drawing a lurid picture of polluted 
streams and smoking hills. Quite accidentally it has sur- 
vived. On looking at it the subject seemed as absurd as 
its method of treatment. But a perusal of Mr. Orwin’s 
book has brought back with a rush of memory how really 
scared we all were by Mr. Knight’s persistent threats of 
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mines and railroads. I think the sods of the Exmoor- 
Porlock railway were actually cut! Knight senior had 
replaced the old dirt tracks over the moor, of which Mr. 
Orwin has reproduced interesting photographs, by admirable 
roads, linking them up with the roads that already tapped 
the bordering country. Back in the ’sixties a pair of horses, 
I well remember, could make as good time between Simons- 
bath and Challacombe as need be, though wheeled traffic 
was then extraordinarily scarce. Thousands of tons of lime 
had been hauled on to the moor from the distant kilns of 
Combe Martin and Lynton over these roads, made in 1848. 

A gruesome relic of the Knight regime was Pinkerry 
Pond, a tarn made in the ’trenties by John Knight, and 
formed by damming up a narrow valley at the wild head 
waters of the Barle. It was about seven acres in extent 
and some thirty feet deep, a dark, peaty, gloomy lake. 
Even in my day, but forty years after its construction, its 
purport had been completely lost to memory. No one 
to-day, says Mr. Orwin, has an idea for what it was created, 
though 200 Irish labourers were imported for the task. 
Mysterious channels leading from it suggest the notion of a 
canal, but whither and for what conceivable object! Some 
irrigation scheme of the old Mr. Knight’s possibly, but 
Heaven knows there was water enough on Exmoor and in 
the heavens above it. So the secret of Pinkerry, though 
now but a century old, has gone down into the night of time ! 

The doings of the Knights, both father and son, through 
those sixty years gave the scant moor folk of that time an 
endless subject for gossip and reminiscences. The strange 
sheep and cattle, the foreigners from far counties that had 
come and gone upon the moor, the lavish scale of their 
successive enterprises was a fascinating theme to the peasantry 
of a country where nothing else had ever happened. It goes 
without saying that the Knights were regarded, though with 
some awe for their great possessions, as otherwise rather 
cranks. But then they were “up countrymen,” and it is 
no exaggeration to say that the natives of that generation 
held all such as more or less simpletons. The common folk 
of the neighbourhood at least did not appreciate the trans- 
formation the Knights had brought about on Exmoor even 
by the ’sixties, only remembering the failures and unsuccessful 
experiments through which, in part, experience and the path 
to success had been won. The rustic humorist made great 
play with all this. It was a tremendous asset to the gossip 
of their peat-fed firesides. The fighting Irishmen, the “ up 
country farmers,” so quickly come and gone, the labourers 
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of absurd speech from Wiltshire, the Scotch shepherds of 
still weirder tongue and their dour unsociable ways, the 
Welsh miners without even this much English, the fierce 
longhaired shaggy Highland cattle and strange sheep from 
every quarter of the land, and to crown all—that gloomy, 
haunted lake of Pinkerry, made, so they believed, to irrigate 
Exmoor! It must be admitted there was something to keep 
the tongues of the aborigines wagging. 

I left the district with rather warped views on the Knight 
dynasty, for which Mr. Orwin’s interesting pages convey 
something of a reproach. The economic picture he draws 
of Exmoor to-day is altogether good hearing in these sad 
times, and indeed almost idyllic. Whatever the permanent 
value added to it by the Knights may have been, the shifting 
of ownership to Lord Fortescue, says Mr. Orwin, had certain 
distinct advantages, since owning so much of the adjoining 
territory an interchange of stock and even of farms between 
the high and the low country was facilitated. Exmoor is 
still run with a central sheep ranch at Simonsbath and some 
17 stock farms occupied by tenants. Most of these last are 
now of local breed, some having begun as shepherds or 
labourers. All the stock now on Exmoor, save on the Home 
farm, has reverted to the native type—the Exmoor horned 
sheep and the red Devon cattle—and the alien herds and 
flocks that once roamed the hills are now but a dream and a 
memory of the older generation. 


A. G. BRADLEY. 
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DEFLATION AND THE DOMINIONS. 


To the Editor of The National Review. 


Sir,—May I be permitted, as a properly qualified observer 
from the overseas Dominions, to lay certain brutally frank 
views before that influential section of the community who 
comprise your readers ? 

It has caused me considerable sadness to realise that with 
very few exceptions indeed only the very faintest appreciation 
exists in London of the almost incredible ruin and hardships 
which have resulted overseas from England’s deflationary 
policy and of the extraordinary sacrifices that the Do- 
minions have made to keep faith over contracts which 
have in reality only been binding on one side. So little 
have cause and effect been understood by those in authority 
in London that a Minister of the Crown (Mr. Hore-Belisha) 
has congratulated himself and the Government on the floor 
of the House for having brought about a reduction in com- 
modity price-levels. Further, apparently Treasury and the 
Bank of England have been in accord, as, ever since the 
departure from Gold Standard, currency has been still further 
contracted, resulting in a further and continued decline 
in commodity price-levels. Four separate factors appear 
to operate and are divided into two opposing camps; the 
British and the Dominions’ primary producer and the British 
manufacturer jointly striving to produce real wealth and to 
raise the general standard of living and, on the other hand, 
the Treasury and Bank of England continually depressing 
the measure of value to the producers’ disadvantage, aided 
by the Socialists who, operating within a capitalistic system, 
have indulged in unrestricted spending without ensuring 
the corresponding creation of real wealth in exchange. 
Undoubtedly there are two opposing principles, which appar- 
ently are quite irreconcilable. I will endeavour to illustrate 
them by two monologues :— 

English Banker :— 


“* My poor deluded and green friends, you certainly have borrowed 
too much of our money—true, we lent it to you with our eyes open— 
and in any event it was really of course the private investor who lent 
the money and not ourselves—you certainly contracted to pay a 
high rate of interest and moreover expended a goodly portion of it 
actually in England in the purchase of manufactured products. Just 
to teach you simpletons in the future to be more careful, whereas for 
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every £100 of interest you owe, you were sending us three bales of 
wool or half a ton of butter, you will now send us ten or twelve bales 
of wool or a ton or more of butter, and so, my dear fellow, you’d better 
put your house in order; you’ve got at least 60 per cent. too many 
civil and public servants and the remainder are certainly receiving 
50 per cent. too much remuneration ; your expenditure on public works 
and developmental operations is 200 years in advance of the times, 
and as to your trade union wage awards—well, all I can say is don’t 
be childish, come to earth, be patriotic and live within your income. 
Yes, wonderful thing the Gold Standard—a great science, my boy— 
so inspiring to trundle the same bars of gold backwards and forwards 
across the Atlantic—only a man of genius could have thought of it.” 


Colonial Producer :— 


“T did indeed raise loans from you, Uncle Shylock—but you’re 
getting old and have lost your grip. You have broken the two cardinal 
rules of business. In the first place you have been deliberately dishonest 
in that you manipulated the measure of value to your own advantage, 
and secondly you were foolish in that you were so greedy that you 
manipulated it too much and now I, as your debtor, can repay neither 
interest nor capital, and if you are as little sure of going to Heaven 
as I am of being able to pay you, you will certainly go to hell! I 
would remind you that when the statesmen of the Dominions borrowed 
capital to develop their countries, which I would point out to you 
are equally with Britain parts of His Majesty’s Empire, they borrowed 
also for the purpose of settling English emigrants on the land. We 
believed that you knew your job and that you could be relied on to 
adjust the technique of your stewardship to the needs and develop- 
ments of democracy. You, however, have nullified our effort by 
revoking an implied agreement as to the maintenance of the measure 
of value. We are not at all impressed by the suggestion that this 
was forced upon you. There could only have been one ending to your 
game of golden “shove ha’penny,” when played in a free import 
setting without international free trade and amid a world surrounded 
by tariff walls. In 1928, when it was obvious that your experiment was 
doomed, you had the option of facing Parliament with the alternatives 
of raising a protective Tariff or of suspending the Gold Standard. 
Instead of this you sought to make British price-levels competitive 
at the expense of the producers of raw materials and commodities, 
and to this end contraction of the currency base of the credit pyramid 
has proceeded right up to the present date inducing a corresponding 
fall in commodity price-levels. The direct reaction to the Dominions 
has been that all assets are frozen and there is a complete hold-up in 
credit transactions and an enormous reduction in capital values and 
the wholesale and complete disappearance of equities on which all 
sorts of financing had been pyramided. New Zealand exports have 
contracted from approximately £70 million in 1928 to about £30 
million to-day—in spite of nearly a 40 per cent. increase in production 
volume. That the loyalty of the Dominions has survivied this cold- 
blooded ‘ bankers’ ramp ’ speaks volumes for their love for His Majesty, 
the King Emperor, and for the Prince of Wales, who, I would remind 
you, are King and Prince in their own right of each separate nation 
of the British commonwealth of nations, and regarded as such by each 
nation. It is too much to ask, however, that the Dominions should 
feel any enthusiasm towards the conduct, constitution or control of 
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the Bank of England which, whatever its intentions, has in practice 

proved itself a disintegrating force so far as Imperial Economic Unity 

is concerned.” 

At the Ottawa Conference the British Government dele- 
gation must inevitably be faced with the question of Imperial 
Monetary Policy and in particular with the disagreeable 
problem of the manipulated measure of value. The Dominions 
will surely insist that their future prosperity or otherwise 
depends on this factor. The New Zealand Minister of 
Finance on May 5th stated that at Ottawa his Government 
will make Empire Monetary Policy a definite issue. With 
justice they will strongly object to their welfare remain- 
ing in the hands of a private corporation not answerable 
directly to the British or Dominions Parliaments. They 
have every right to demand that if the British Government 
is serious in its intentions to consolidate, weld together and 
develop the British Empire, that the constitution of the 
Bank of England be considerably modified which any Empire 
Central Reserve Banking system alone necessitates. If, 
for any reasons the Imperial Economic Conference does 
not produce definite and practical results the Electors and 
Press in each of the Empire States will deal faithfully and 
finally with their respective administrations. 

Yours truly, 
C. B. LocHneEr. 

United Service Club, 

Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


MONETARY POLICY 


A SPEECH delivered by Mr. R. J. G. Boothby, Member for 
Eastern Aberdeen and Kincardine, in the House of Commons, 
May 9th, 1932 :— 


I must confess that I have not felt so happy as I do now for several years past. I 
would like to tell my hon. Friend the Member for Silvertown (Mr. J. Jones) before he 
disappears through the door that, unlike my right hon. Friend the Member for Spark- 
brook (Mr. Amery), I have not been a Member of any Government and do not expect 
that I ever shall be ; but on this subject I have been saying the same thing for many 
years, and that is one of the reasons I am so happy. I remember my right hon. and 
gallant Friend the Financial Secretary to the Treasury once, in his unregenerate days 
before he put on the Treasury mantle of respectability and orthodoxy, telling me that 
Moses was the greatest economist of any period of history. The reason he gave was a 
rather shocking one. It was that Moses believed in the periodic wiping out and writing 
off of all debts. I think that Moses was a considerable economist for another reason. 
The House will remember what Moses did to the Children of Israel whenever he caught 
them worshipping a Golden Calf. I believe that he did that because he realised that if 
they went on doing it they would soon find themselves in much the sort of mess in which 
the world finds itself at the present time. The House is now reconciled to no reduction 
in the Income Tax ; and perhaps rather more mournfully resigned to no reduction in 
the Beer Duty ; but, in spite of these two items, I disagree with my hon. Friend the 
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Member for the Scottish Universities (Mr. Buchan), who said that this is a pessimistic 
Budget. I think, on the contrary, that it is an extremely optimistic Budget— 


Mr. Bucnan : I said depressing, which is quite different. 


Mr. Boorusy : I am inclined to agree when the hon. Gentleman says depressing ; 
but I do think that it is based upon an optimism for which I am not sure that there is 
very much warrant. It is certainly based upon the prospect of a fairly early revival in 
trade. And the House is therefore entitled to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer what 
steps he proposes to take, and what steps the Government propose to take, to secure that 
revival in trading and financial activity. The right hon. Gentleman will not deny that 
the commodity price level in this country now is out of proportion to the level of costs ; 
and that so long as that situation persists our producers will be unable to make a profit. 
So long as our producers are unable to make a profit the right hon. Gentleman’s esti- 
mates, particularly with regard to revenue from direct taxation and Stamp Duties, 
will not be realised. Therefore, as so many hon. Members have pointed out, it becomes 
a question of what methods the right hon. Gentleman proposes to adopt in order to raise 
the domestic price level to a point at which our producers and manufacturers can once 
again make a profit. If prices rise, business will expand, profits will re-appear, and the 
Budget will balance. 


What is our monetary policy ? It is a question which has re-echoed through the 
House to-day. We donot know. All we know for certain is that, whatever my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Hillhead may say about ultimate responsibility, the 
monetary policy of this country, as he and the House well know, has for the last ten 
years been directed and controlled by the Bank of England. And I submit that it has 
been directed with most disastrous results. This brings me to a consideration of what 
the President of the Board of Trade has described as by far the most important item 
in the Budget, namely, the Exchange Equalisation Account. The Government are 
asking for £150,000,000 by way of a loan in order the better to manage the currency. 
It is to be operated by the Bank of England ; but the responsibility is not only upon the 
Government, but upon this House. It is a large sum of money, as the Chancellor will 
admit ; and I submit that it can be made a most powerful instrument either for inflation 
or deflation, and that we ought to have clearer knowledge than we have got at present 
as to what the intentions of the Government are in this matter. We are not to be given 
any information from time to time, as far as I can make out, even of the aggregate 
holdings of foreign balances by this fund. I would point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Macmillan Committee laid great stress upon the desirability of information as to 
the amount of foreign balances held abroad by this country being given to the trading 
community. If no information at all about the fund is given, it must mean that the 
weekly Bank Returns will be meaningless, They will convey nothing, for one of the 
principal items will be left out. And this House will now have no knowledge whatever 
as to whether the balance of payments is adverse to, or in favour of, this country at any 
given moment. If the fund is to be used by the Treasury and the Bank of England for 
dealing in foreign exchanges against skilled exchange operators all over the world for the 

se of maintaining the exchange value of the pound sterling, the losses may be very 
considerable indeed. Is the House to have no information whatever as to what those 
losses are ? No ; we are told we cannot possibly know ; we must leave it all to the sublime 
wisdom of the Treasury and the Bank of England. Has that wisdom been so sublime 
in the past ? We must, I suppose, wait and see what the results will be. But if we are 
not to know what the position of the fund is, if we are not even to be allowed to know 
our aggregate holdings in foreign balances, at least, I think, we might be vouchsafed 
some information as to how the Exchange Equalisation Fund is to be raised. Here I 
must submit to my right hon. Friend that the answer given to an Amendment on this 
matter put down by myself and my hon. Friend the Member for North Paddington 
(Mr. Bracken) the other night by the President of the Board of Trade was very dis- 
quieting. The Financial Secretary to the Treasury had been very cautious not to drop 
any bricks in this connection. He said there were a great many ways in which the 
Treasury might raise this money, but that he did not propose to say at the moment how 
it would do so. But the right hon. Gentleman the President of the Board of Trade was 
much more explicit. He said : 


**T cannot say definitely what line would be taken, but, speaking as one who is not a 
member of the Treasury Board, I can only say, as an outsider, I should guess they would 
be much more likely to borrow by way of Treasury Bills than in any other way. 
Borrowing by Treasury Bills is not inflation when you use the proceeds of those Bills 
to purchase foreign exchanges which have a definite value. That is undoubtedly 
a different thing from the Government going to the Bank of England and borrowing 
on Ways and Means, which simply means that the Government are increasing their 
overdraft, with all the disastrous results, which flow from that.’’—{OrrictaL REport, 
April 27, 1932 ; col. 507, Vol. 265.] 
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What disastrous result ? The disastrous result of inflation, for which every hon. 
Member has been pleading this afternoon. Everybody knows that one of the classical 
methods of inducing inflation is to borrow on Ways and Means. The President of the 
Board of Trade now comes down and says that not only do the Government not propose 
to raise this money by borrowing on Ways and Means but actually propose to raise it by 
Treasury Bills, which, as every hon. Member knows, will have a definitely deflationary 
effect. Therefore, I would point out to the right hon. Gentleman that if he cannot 
relieve our minds, the minds of the inflationists—because I am prepared to class myself 
as an inflationist now—as to the state of the fund, he might as least tell us how it is to 
be raised. 

I now want to follow my right hon. Friend the Member for Sparkbrook and one or 
two other hon. Members into the past for a little in considering our future monetary 
policy. It was known immediately after the War, and it is even better known to-day, 
that under normal circumstances world production ought to expand at the rate of about 
3 per cent. perannum. That was an estimate given by Professor Cassel as long ago as 
1922. It was also known perfectly well that the output of gold was likely to decrease ; 
and it is estimated to-day that the supply of new gold which will be available 
for monetary purposes in the future will have fallen by £10,000,000 a year in the course 
of the next ten years. 

Mr. H. Williams : What is the date of that Estimate ? 

Mr. Bootusy : 1932. It is an estimate which I think he ought to know, as it is in 
the last report of the Federation of British Industries, and I understand he was a 
member of the committee that drew up that report ; at any rate, his name is on the 
first page. Bearing in mind these two facts—that there was likely to be a diminution 
in the amount of gold available for monetary purposes, and that the world expansion of 
goods ought to increase by 3 per cent. per annum—the Genoa Conference was perfectly 
right in laying down that it would be impossible to go back to a gold standard unless 
there was international co-operation to stabilise the value of gold in terms of commodi- 
ties, and to economise its use. It was obvious that a return to an uncontrolled gold 
standard must result in an international scramble for gold, which would force up the 
value of the metal in terms of goods, and force down commodity prices. And that is 
precisely what happened. That act of insanity, going back to an uncontrolled inter- 
national gold standard, was committed by the Bank of England and the Treasury, and 
was accompanied by violent deflation, and an investment policy which poured a steady 
stream of money into Europe to help the European countries to go back to gold, at the 
expense of British industry, and at the expense of the British Empire. If the House 
will forgive me for a moment I would like to point out that I have one or two credentials 
to speak upon this matter. On April 30, 1925, I asked the then Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury whether the Government would take immediate steps to summon an 
international financial conference to carry out the proposals of the Genoa Conference ; 
and at a little later stage, in the Debate on the Second Reading of the Gold Standard 
Bill on May 4, 1925, I said : 

** The point I am endeavouring to make is that the world value of gold, now that we 
have got back to parity, must not be allowed to be driven up. And we must so regulate 
the demand for gold that the value in commodities of the currency units of the world 
based on gold does not in the future vary substantially. For this there must be some 
control over the absorption of gold, and this can be attained by means of what has 
become known as the gold exchange standard.”—[OrriciaL Report, May 4, 1925; 
col. 696, Vol. 183.] 


As we know to our cost, the Government and the Bank of England were at that time 
unable to achieve the international co-operation which was deemed indispensable by 
the Genoa Conference. And in this connection I am tempted to quote from a letter 
which came into my hands only last week which was sent to a correspondent of mine by 
the late Lord Milner. It was written on May 23, 1920, and in it Lord Milner said : 


“Did I not say months ago, when there was all that rotten talk about ruin and 
bankruptcy, the burden of the debt, etc., etc., that ‘ the only thing which terrified me 
in looking ahead was the possibility of a restriction of credit’? I always knew this mad 
nonsense would come. But I hope the protests of the business community will check it 
before it goes too far. Hitherto, perhaps, not much mischief has resulted, for somehow 
or other the mania for speculation had to be checked, though there certainly ought to 
be better ways of checking it than by measures which hit legitimate business at the 
same time. My difficulty about all these questions is that I am not supposed to be an 
authority about them, nor do I claim to be an expert, except in so far as common sense 
and long experience may make one. But I am up against theories, strongly entrenched 
in the Treasury, the Bank and certainly the greater part of the whole banking world, 
and supported by tons of literature from the abstract school of political economists who 
have held this country in their baneful grip for nearly a century.” 
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I think that is a very remarkable letter to have been written by so great a statesman as 
Lord Milner so long ago as 1920. We all know what happened. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for Hillhead spoke about this country suffering from anemia. I think we 
can say we have been suffering for ten years past from pernicious anzmia ; and the only 
remedy that the Treasury and the Bank of Englsnd between them could devise was to 
give us the purge of deflation rather than the stimulus of inflation, until now the patient 
is very nearly exhausted by their treatment. If this deflation is allowed to continue 
then I believe, and believe passionately, that this country will be reduced to a state of 
complete collapse. 

As I have pointed out, huge sums were invested by the financiers of the City of 
London, who were responsible for this policy, in European countries on long-term 
credit, during this period. Every European country had only to appeal to the City of 
London to get money ; it got it in ample measure. But British industries which were 
anxious to reconstruct, to reorganise and re-equip themselves, our agriculturists and 
our own Dominions, appealed to the City of London in vain. Every debtor was ruined, 
because his debts were incurred—a point which has not been sufficiently emphasised— 
at a time when money was cheaper, and therefore more of it was required to carry out 
his obligations than at a later date. In 1931—and I rather wish my my hon. Friend 
the Member for the Scottish Universities was here, because it meets a point he made in 
his speech—debt charges alone absorbed about half the national income of this country ; 
and the dead weight of the National Debt, as hon. Members on both sides of the House 
know, has been increased by about £1,500,000,000 sterling during the last ten years. 
Agriculture and the basic industries such as coal, cotton, iron and steel—for which so 
many Members have a measure of direct responsibility, and in which they must take a 
great personal interest—were gradually but remorselessly reduced by this policy to 
bankruptcy. And the really alarming thing is that the policy of deflation did not stop 
when we were driven off the Gold Standard. As my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Hillhead has pointed out, the Bank Rate was maintained at 6 per cent. from September, 
when we came off gold, right up to February 6 this year. Why? As a result bank 
deposits of the joint stock banks, which are the basis for credit expansion, fell during 
that period by £160,000,000 ; and there has been no rise in domestic prices in this 
country since we came off the Gold Standard. 

I ask the Government, and I ask hon. Members of this House, Do they approve of 
this policy, or do they not ?_ If they do not approve of it, then it is their responsibility 
to see that it is altered ; and altered it must be. The control of money for the last few 
years has been in the hands of lenders, and it has been used undoubtedly to favour 
lenders as against borrowers. Lenders are in a minority ; and on the whole they are 
an inactive class of the community ; borrowers are a vast majority, and they are the 
actual people who produce the goods which we must use, and the food by which we 
live. I think it is not without significance that the Court of the Bank of England is 
manned by lenders and not by industrialists. But I am much more concerned with 
policy than with personnel at the present time. And we come back to the question 
which has been posed so often in the House this afternoon. What is the monetary 
policy of this country ? 

It has been suggested in the Debates on tariffs, that this problem of falling prices— 
the monetary problem—is temporary and superficial, and that the vital question is the 
planned reconstruction of industry under a scientific tariff. I believe that to be pro- 
foundly untrue. Unless and until we get a solution of this question, which is the 
fundamental issue of our time, all else, including tariffs, must be in vain. Of what use 
is economy ; of what use is a tariff of any height, against a fall in the commodity price 
level of 40 per cent. in 18 months ? No producer, and no manufacturer can possibly 
stand up to that; and if further proof is required of the truth of what I have been 
endeavouring to say to the House, let me quote from the now famous paragraph 204 
of the Macmillan Committee’s Report : 

“We feel that the significance of what has been taking place in recent months is 
not always fully grasped. A study of history would, we believe, confirm the opinion 
that it is in the changes in the level of prices, and in the consequential alteration in the 
position of debtors and creditors, entrepreneurs and workers, peasants and the tax- 
gatherer, that the main secret of social trouble is to be found. Looked at from this 
point of view the events of the last decade are of the most extraordinary kind. A very 
violent depreciation of money was sufficient in the immediate post-War period to destroy 
over a large part of the Continent of Europe all rational economic calculation and all 
orderly social and economic development. This violent movement was followed in turn 
by a period of relative stabilility, in which material well being progressed markedly. 
This phase has now been followed by a violent down-turn of prices, the effects of which 
upon political and social stability have already been very great. The problems thus 
raised transcend in importance any others of our time and generation, and we have 
regarded it as our main task to expound their significance and to bring forward sugges- 
tions for their solution.” 
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I would like to ask the Financial Secretary : Do the Government agree on the whole 
with the recommendations of that report ? Do they accept its conclusions ? For they 
have not shown any great desire or anxiety to translate any of these recommendations 
into action. 

What I want to do this evening is to make a plea in this House for expansion gener- 
ally. The whole tendency psychologically and actually at the moment is towards 
contraction, which is death. And all this persistent talk about dire sacrifices—even the 
talk of the hon. Member for the Scottish Universities about economy—has a bad 
psychological effect, not because public economy is not in itself a desirable thing, but 
because it brings added terror and alarm to the masses of the people ; and the capitalist 
world to-day is frozen with fear. The right hon. Gentleman the Member for Hillhead 
has well said that a civilisation which rests on a complicated system of credit cannot 
survive so long as the spirit of hoarding prevails. And it is that spirit which we want to 
exorcise. If this country is to be habitable in the future we must restore agriculture and 
not ruin it ; we must enable industry to reorganise and re-equip ; we must re-house our 
slum-dwellers, develop our transport system and develop our Empire. Youcando none 
of this without credit expansion ; with it you can do it all, for we are not suffering from 
a present or a potential lack of real wealth. There has been no pestilence, no earth- 
quake. We are suffering from a lack of the means of payment, due to a breakdown of 
the machinery of exchange. 

No doubt at this juncture the Minister will ask : ‘‘ What do you advocate ? What 
proposals do you suggest as to what the Government ought to do?” On this point, I 
will quote again from the Macmillan Report : 

‘** We have reached the stage when an era of conscious and deliberate management 
must succeed the era of natural evolution.” 

The machinery has seized up owing to the lack of lubricating oil ; and the first thing the 
Government ought to do, by hook or by crook, is to oil the machine ; and that can only be 
done by expanding credit. I would inflate until I had restored domestic prices to the 
level of 1928. Can the Chancellor deny that this is feasible ? Then I would regulate 
credit to keep the value of sterling stable in terms not of foreign exchanges but of 
commodities. I would also take steps to direct the flow of investments into British 
industry, and into the British Empire. That is a recommendation of the Macmillan 
Committee which has been not only warmly welcomed but strongly advocated by the 
Federation of British Industries. which one might have thought would not have been 
well disposed towards such a policy. 

Lastly, I hope the right hon. Gentleman will not lead the country to suppose that 
any solution is going to be found at the Lausanne Conference. Everyone knows that 
the chances of success at the Lausanne Conference are so thin as to be almost negligible. 
Anyone who has any knowledge of the position of Germany knows that that is the case. 
So do not mislead the people of the country by trying to make them believe that they 
can get a solution there, because the psychological effect of failure will only be worse 
afterwards. I would concentrate, not on Lausanne, but on Ottawa ; and on the estab- 
lishment, within the Empire, of stable exchanges and stable prices at a remunerative 
level. It can be done, and so far as exchanges are concerned it has already been done 
in the case of certain Crown Colonies—East Africa, West Africa, the Malay States, and 
the West Indies. There is no inherent difficulty in the creation of a common Empire 
currency basis, or indeed of an Imperial central bank. At any rate, I most earnestly 
hope that all these things will be discussed ; and that we may build upon the basis of 
an Imperial currency, a sterling group consisting of all those countries which have been 
forced off the Gold Standard. If that could be done, the influence of sterling prices 
upon world prices would be enormous. I myself believe that it would be decisive. 

After all, somebody has got to do something, and somebody has to make a start. If 
my right hon. Friend says it is no good raising British domestic prices and then creating 
an Imperial currency, and a sterling group, then I say that the only hope is an immediate 
international conference. Does not the Chancellor of the Exchequer realise that the 
civilised world is crashing to destruction? Let the right hon. Gentleman say, “I 
propose to call an international conference at the earliest possible moment.” These are 
the only two policies by which we can hope to get through our difficulties. Either we 
must raise sterling prices and create an Empire currency ; or we must go straight out 
for the larger understanding, and the larger international currency. But the Govern- 
ment do not seem to be pursuing any policy at all. If we wait on Europe, we shall go 
down when Europe goes down. For these reasons, I implore the Government to give a 
lead to the world. I believe that they have a tremendous opportunity. I believe that, 
as my right hon. Friend the Member for Hillhead pointed out earlier, we have a real 
opportunity for leading the world in this matter of monetary policy, and that the world 
is looking to us at the present moment for a lead. I believe that whatever policy we 
pursue, if it is definitely declared and resolutely carried through, will quite possibly 
save the whole fabric of civilisation as we know it at the present time. Therefore, I beg 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to take action of some kind before it is too late. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


AvutHorities from Lord Macaulay to Dame Una Pope- 
Hennessey concur in stating that Edinburgh is the most 
beautiful city in the world. Even if this be the hyperbole 
of praise, no one will deny her, at least, a place among the 
beautiful cities, especially in May, when the new leaves 
show their most tender green and the gardeners reconstruct 
the working flower clock beneath the statue of Alan Ramsay 
in Princes Street. And so the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland is framed in a setting that robs 
Presbyterianism of half its austerity and all its gloom. This 
year Sir Ian Colquhoun, of Luss, is to be the Lord High 
Commissioner, and the ceremony of presenting the keys took 
place at Holyrood at 8 o’clock on the evening of Monday, 
May 23rd. 

The Assembly will have before it some interesting questions 
which were discussed last year and remitted to committees 
for further examination. One of these questions is the claim 
by women for admission to the ministry ; last year a widely- 
signed petition, urging the removal of the sex disability, 
was presented by the Marchioness of Aberdeen and Temair. 
The committee appointed to consider the matter has now 
reported, with the result that the real issue has once again 
been evaded on the ignoble excuse that the committee had 
not time to discuss the question adequately. Having thus 
successfully evaded the question of principle, the committee 
recommended that women should be admitted to the diaconate 
and declared that there were not sufficient grounds in principle 
for the discrimination of sex in eligibility for the eldership. 
But the most vital problem before the Church is dealt with 
in the report of the committee on the “restatement of the 
Church’s faith.” This is a subject on which, most fortunately, 
the layman is excused from offering an opinion. It presents, 
however, one aspect that makes a special appeal to the war 
generation—the efficacy of prayers for the dead. And it 
is, perhaps, one of the most attractive features of the Roman 
Church that she is more sympathetic to this feeling than 
any of the Protestant Churches have shown themselves. 


THE Scottish Rrcorp SoctIeEty. 


At the annual meeting of the Scottish Record Society 
the Sheriff of Stirling (Mr. J. R. N. Macphail, K.C.), who was 
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in the chair, took advantage of the occasion to deplore the 
present state of the Scottish historical records. It is unneces- 
sary to explain that these records provide the material of 
the historian as well as the statistician : for no serious student, 
trained in modern methods of research, would dream of 
writing a historical work which was not founded on the facts, 
as these are ascertained in contemporary documents. And 
the trouble in Scotland is that these documents are virtually 
inaccessible: the great bulk of them is neither catalogued 
nor indexed, and in the case of the Sheriff Courts Records 
they are scattered all over the country. The blame for this 
state of affairs rests with the Treasury. Mr. Macphail 
pointed out that, on the basis of proportional subventions as 
between England and Scotland, the ratio should be as 11 is 
to 80. Applying this standard, one finds that for the year 
ending March 31st, 1928, Scotland was short by £522. During 
that year the net expenditure on the Scottish Record Office 
was £2,832, and the corresponding English figure was 
£24,393. A deficiency of £500 appears small; but obviously 
it represents a large proportion of the total grant received. 
And for the year that ended last March the deficiency was 
£1,146. Nor has Scotland fared any better as regards the 
personnel of the Record Office. Before 1928 there were two 
higher officials in the Scottish Record Office—the Deputy 
Keeper and the Curator of Historical Records. Now under 
the Reorganisation of Offices Act, 1928, there is only one, 
the Curator of Historical Records. In the English Record 
Office there are 26 higher officials. And the salaries of the 
English officials also are on a much higher scale than those 
paid to the Scottish staff. England has always maintained 
a high standard of State record organization, and in this she 
has been generously encouraged by the Treasury. Scotland 
has been treated parsimoniously. The result is that no 
progress can be made in the preparation of adequate facilities 
for access to the records. Many classes of records of great 
value for historical studies are practically closed. Indeed, 
there is not even a shelf catalogue. The earlier judicial 
records are in large measure very difficult of access owing to 
want of indexes, and large masses of Scottish Custom and 
Excise papers are still unopened and lie in the basement of 
the Register House in the very sacks and chests in which 
they were deposited over a century ago. There is a growing 
demand for these facilities on the part of research scholars 
and students of history, and they are much handicapped 
by the absence of proper calendars and indexes. Last year 
the sum allowed to England for historical publications was 
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£2,800. Scotland received £200, a sum insufficient to pay 
for the preparation of one volume. During the past ten 
years England has never received less than £2,200. In 1930 
England had as much as £3,400. In 1922 the Scottish grant 
was as low as £75, and it has never since been above £200. 
As a consequence, the publication of the Great Seal Register 
and the treasurer’s accounts has had to be discontinued. 


THe LAETITIA. 


On May 5th the Anchor-Donaldson liner Laetitia set out 
on a voyage from the Clyde to the St. Lawrence, carrying a 
cargo of Scottish products and merchandise valued at £150,000. 
Her destination is Montreal, where she will stay a week, and 
during that time her decks will become the avenues of a great 
exhibition. By a happy omen, this Scottish enterprise is 
launched in the same year as the Ottawa Conference, and the 
promoters, including the president of the mission, the Duke 
of Montrose, who sailed with the Laetitia, hope that it will 
have beneficial results both in developing trade between 
Canada and Scotland and in strengthening the ties between 
that Dominion and the Mother Country. Nearly 90 Scottish 
firms have contributed exhibits, and the list covers a wide 
range of commodities—from iron, steel and coal, machinery 
of all kinds, chemical products, textiles, linens and tweeds 
to laces, ties and shoes. The list is certainly catholic, if not, 
indeed, miscellaneous. At the farewell dinner on board it 
was pointed out that the Laetitia was the first vessel that 
had gone on a trade mission direct from Scotland to Canada, 
and the Duke of Montrose said that all who had ever been at 
sea had in their minds what they called a dream ship, which 
they dreamt about in daytime and at night-time. The 
Laetitia was such a ship, and he thought that, with over 
2,500,000 people unemployed in the country to-day, they 
could not do better and more useful work than going out to 
the great Dominions to try to improve the trade relations 
between them and us. The mission sets out backed by the 
good wishes of all. 


Scotus. 
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THE LAWN TENNIS OUTLOOK 


AFTER a successful second round Davis Cup tie against 
Rumania, when Great Britain, by scoring a five-love victory 
passed into the third round, has to face Poland in distant 
Warsaw to settle the issue. This tie will not be played until 
after the French Hard Court Championships, which conclude 
on June 4th. Our present team, consisting of Messrs. Perry, 
Hughes, Lee and David, should be strong enough to defeat 
the Poles even on their home courts, but after that our task 
becomes harder, and it is consequently gratifying to learn 
that Mr. H. W. Austin has so far recovered his health that he 
is now fit enough to indulge in strenuous practice with a view 
to being in good form for Wimbledon and the later Davis 
Cup ties. 

The task of selecting the team to challenge for the Wight- 
man Cup will be carried out after the “ trials,” which are being 
held at Wimbledon from Ist-4th June. The match which is 
staged on the famous centre court at Wimbledon has always 
attracted a large gathering of spectators, who have enjoyed 
to the full the close and exciting battles which the Wightman 
Cup contest always provides. There are no hard and fast 
rules relating to the number of players included in each team, 
but because of the nature of the contest, four is the least 
possible number, and seven the maximum. 

Mrs. Whittingstall and Miss Nuthall, who are remaining 
in Paris for the Hard Courts Championship, will not be par- 
ticipating in the “trials.” But there are some “ unknown 
quantities’ to be weighed in the balance, and it is hoped 
that the information gleaned from these four days’ play will 
shed some light on the problems to be solved. 

Mrs. King (née Miss Phyllis Mudford), Miss Dorothy 
Round, Miss Mary Heeley, Miss Peggy Scriven, and Miss 
Katherine Stammers are all taking part in the “ trials,” and 
the question at issue is who are the most probable players to 
score a victory for England in the Wightman Cup match ? 
We are hardly likely to find anyone capable of vanquishing 
Mrs. Moody. It is therefore imperative that we put some- 
body into the field who can account for Miss Jacobs—their 
probable second string, and Miss Palfrey, who is likely to be 
their third singles representative. 

Mrs. Whittingstall, at her very best, has defeated Miss 
Jacobs—but can Mrs. Whittingstall reproduce this high 
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standard of play when it is urgently needed ? Miss Nuthall, 
who has played Miss Jacobs many times, is down on balance 
of matches, and in their last encounter on the centre court at 
Wimbledon in 1931, Miss Jacobs was an easy winner. The 
remaining candidates for inclusion in the team have never 
played the Californian girl, but any one of them would have 
to be at the very top of her form to “ lower the flag’ of the 
versatile young American. 

With regard to the third place, it is incumbent on us to 
play somebody who can be relied upon to produce a game 
good enough to defeat Miss Palfrey, who has recently defeated 
both Mrs. Whittingstall and Miss Nuthall, which makes her 
a far more formidable opponent than she was on her last 
visit to England. 

The issue of the Wightman Cup contest is very open this 
year, but if all goes well it looks as though Great Britain 
might win by the odd match. 

The entries for the championships, which commence on 
June 20th, are of the usual interesting international character. 
France is always well represented and her brilliant Henri 
Cochet will start a warm favourite for the championship. 
M. Borotra, who is probably the most popular foreigner who 
has ever played on the centre court, is also competing, and 
the younger school is well represented by MM. Bernard and 
Merlin. The U.S.A. are sending three of their leading 
players, Mr. Ellsworth Vines, the holder of the National 
singles title; Mr. Sydney B. Wood, the holder of the cham- 
pionship at Wimbledon ; and Mr. Gregory Mangin. 

Australia will be well represented by Messrs. Crawford, 
Hopman, Sproute and Clemenger, the last two of whom are 
newcomers to Wimbledon. Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Denmark, Poland, Spain, Czechoslovakia, and Japan are some 
of the other nations who are sending their best players to do 
battle on the famous courts at Wimbledon, but the champion- 
ship will almost certainly fall into the hands of France, Great 
Britain or the U.S.A. 

Mrs. Moody is the outstanding figure in the women’s 
event, and barring accidents should regain the crown at present 
worn by Fr. Cilli Aussem, who will nevertheless put up a stout 
resistance in the final, should she survive thus far. 

Our leading English girls are so full of talent for 
the game, that in spite of their continued lack of success, it is 
not beyond the bounds of possibility that one of them may 
spring a great surprise on the lawn tennis world and bring 
the title back to this country. 

KATHLEEN GODFREE. 
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A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 
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EXPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the “expectations of 
rain ”’—not necessarily the “rain amounts”—for Valentia in the S8.W. of 
Ireland and for London; these two places have been selected as being 
fairly typical of British rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas 
show the times about which rain is most expected. The lower curve gives 
an estimate of the varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland 
where rain will be recorded. It should be used as additional evidence in 
conjunction with the curves shown above; stippled shading in this curve 
shows when rain is least expected. The diagram will usually prove to be a 
useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it 
is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day 
referred to is the 24 hours 8 a.m. to 8 a.m. The term “rain” includes 
precipitation of all sorts. 


The indications at present are :— 

(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, the 
total rain amount during the coming three months 
will be below the seasonal average. 

(b) That during these three months the South and S.E. 
of England will experience less rain than other parts 
of the country. 

(c) That during June the S.E. of England will have a 
slight deficiency, and that during July the N.E. of 
Scotland will have a more decided deficiency of rain. 

(d) That during August the deficiency will be general over 
the British Islands, and greatest in the South of 
England. 

(e) That in the 8.E. of England the temperature during 
the next three months, when taken as a whole, will 
be above the normal figure. 
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WEATHER NOTES FOR JUNE. 


The sequence of weather changes during June in the 
S.E. of England is expected to be somewhat as follows :— 

June 1 to 6.—Cool changeable weather with occasional 
showers or rain squalls. The barometer falling irregularly 
during this period, and cloudiness increasing generally after 
the first three days. 

June 7 to 10.—A thundery period. Temperature increas- 
ing; becoming warm and sultry. Prolonged sunny intervals 
and local hail showers likely at the end of this period. 

June 11 to 27.—Conditions improving. A shower likely 
on or about June 12, about June 18 or 19, and a thunder 
squall about June 23 or 24, otherwise generally fine. A 
sharp fall of temperature early in the period, a short cold spell 
likely at this time; the temperature increasing again after 
the middle of the month. The barometer rising on or about 
June 13 and continuing high for three or four days. Good 
sunshine returns during the last week of this period. 

June 28 onward.—Becoming unsettled again with increas- 
ing cloud, backing wind, falling barometer, and _ finally 
recurring rains. 


DUNBOYNE. 18.v.32. 
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BOOKS, NEW AND OLD 
BONI AND HIS ENGLISH FRIENDS 


THE life of Giacomo Boni, archeologist, excavator and 
many other things, which has recently been published in 
Italy,* revives, among other things, a phase of Anglo-Italian 
relations that has long since passed away. Boni, who in his 
middle period enjoyed a large international celebrity for his 
excavations in the Forum at Rome, was born at Venice in 
1859. He was one of four brothers, sons of a timber merchant 
who {died fsuddenly in 1867, leaving his family in poor 
circumstances. Their mother was a courageous woman 
who, by careful management, gave her sons a good education 
and instilled into them habits of hard work. In 1877, Giacomo 
Boni began to earn his living as assistant draughtsman to 
an engineer who, among other things, occupied himself with 
restorations. Thus the boy had an early initiation into the 
practical side of masonry and construction and learned how 
to manage workpeople. In those years he also studied 
English, in which he took a diploma with full marks; and 
the knowledge of our language was of incalculable importance 
to the whole of his later life. I have heard it said, however, 
by persons who knew Boni that, although he spoke English 
fluently, his pronunciation was always rather strange. 
Indeed, the story goes that on one of his visits to England 
he gave a lecture on the Forum at Eton which lasted an hour, 
but of which nobody grasped a word ; nevertheless, the good 
manners of the audience were such that not a single titter 
was heard. Be that as it may, Boni’s English studies pro- 
cured him in youth the friendship of the artist Bunney, 
who lived in Venice with his wife and daughter copying the 
mosaics of St. Mark’s for Ruskin. In those years of the 
’seventies and ’eighties Ruskin’s was a powerful voice, and his 
gaze was bent upon Italy’s great works of art for two reasons : 
he wished to reveal to his disciples at Oxford all those beauties 
which he described in his books and lectures, and he also 
wished to stand in the way of all restoration on wrong 
principles. For the first of these purposes he employed 
various artists to send him sketches and copies of buildings 
and pictures from all over Italy. Alessandri worked for him 
at Venice and Rome, Carloforti at Assisi, and the Englishmen 
Rooke, Fairfax, Murray and Caroe at Venice on St. Mark’s. 

* Giacomo Boni Nella Vita del Suo Tempo di Eva Tea. Milan. 
Ceschina. 2 vols. 80 l. 
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For the second purpose he had helped to found, with Morris 
and other friends, the famous 8.P.A.B., or the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, which undertook to 
give moral protection to great monuments of art all over the 
world, in doing which the Society often made enemies of 
the authorities in places where restorations on different 
principles to Ruskin’s were taking place. Bunney intro- 
duced Boni the young draughtsman to Alessandri, and in 
1880 Boni made the acquaintance of the architect Caroe 
and helped him to make certain measurements of the western 
front of St. Mark’s, which resulted in an article by Caroe 
published in the Building News which earned Ruskin’s 
approbation. 

It was not long before Boni came into closer relation 
with the seer of Brantwood. Not only were those the years 
when the restoration of St. Mark’s was a subject of acute 
discussion, but in 1879 the restoration of the Doge’s Palace 
was begun under Forcellini. Boni was passed on by his 
first employer to Forcellini, and became in that year assistant 
draughtsman in the Doge’s Palace at 1.4.50 a day, while after 
work-hours he took the courses in architecture at the 
Accademia di Belle Arti. Even at that age Boni’s ideas 
on the restoration of beautiful buildings were not those of 
the slap-dash patchers-at-any-cost. He was entirely with 
Ruskin and with the friends of Ruskin who thought it their 
duty to protect energetically and publicly when vandalism, 
as they held, was being committed. As his biographer says, 
his principles in this respect were Platonic, for he believed 
that the ideas represented by works of art were immortal : 
so that, in his view, anyone who destroyed or spoiled a work 
of art cut a ray of the infinite off from posterity and com- 
mitted a sin against the Holy Ghost. His superiors soon 
found out that their young assistant was at the bottom of 
certain too-well-informed English protests against what was 
being done in Venice, and made things uncomfortable for 
him. In the summer of 1881 things had come to such a 
pitch that Boni thought of resigning his post. Encouraged 
by Alessandri, he sent to Ruskin a drawing with a letter of 
introduction. Ruskin at once replied enthusiastically in a 
letter of August 30, 1881 :— 


Dear Signor Boni,—I also must omit all formalities and embrace 
you as a most dear friend, and hold myself deeply honoured in doing 
so; for the spirit of your great fathers and your lovely land is on 
you ; and such drawing I have never seen by living hand ; and never, 
by any hand, since the days of Lippi and Mantegna. 


It has given me new life and hope to see it, and to read what you 
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have so sweetly and passionately written. Heaven keep you in health 
and heart—and, so far as in me lies, I will not fail you; most thankful 
I shall be to have your drawings and your help, at your own price, 
which I am sure will be a just one to me, if unjust to yourself, whenever 
you have time to spare. Only, of course, so far as you can retain 
your position and influence at Venice, no other man can be so nobly 
useful, and you must not at present do yourself the mischief of acknow- 
ledging your connection with me. Only, if any mischance should 
give you leisure and freedom, here am I ready to give you all kinds of 
work—you and Alessandri together—you will be my most honoured 
helpers, and most trusted, and I hope my life may be spared long 
enough to be of material service to you both. I write to-day in haste 
and eager recognition, but you may assuredly command me to the 
utmost of my power, and believe me your devoted and thankful friend 
John Ruskin. 


Luckily, perhaps, Boni avoided a definite breach with his 
superiors, but the inspiration, thus begun, did not die out. 
He made it the dream of his life to be the champion of his 
country’s great works of art against ruin at the hand of 
ignorant restorers, and he increased his ideas in a little book 
on “The Future of our Monuments,” published in 1882. 
In that same year he began to work for Ruskin again, and 
sent him the drawing of 8. Giovanni Evangelista that is in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. With the proceeds of this 
work he made the first of his many journeys of exploration 
with pencil and sketch-book. In November, Ruskin invited 
him to Pisa with Alessandri, and when they arrived he 
greeted them as “‘ my dear lads”’ and embraced them both. 
Here Boni spent a month methodically measuring and 
sketching the architectural details of the cathedral for the 
purpose of making an exhaustive report. When Boni 
returned to Venice he found that his enemies had been at 
work, and he must have written a desolate letter to his 
venerated master, for Ruskin replied with a letter of strong 
consolation, telling him not to have the least anxiety about 
the future or worry about money, since he had all sorts of 
plans for him. Peace, however, was made once more, and 
Boni resumed his work in the Doge’s palace. 

The more completely this uncompromising young 
Venetian rendered himself master of his profession, the more 
difficult he made his relations with his official superiors ; 
moreover, he was an excitable and not particularly tactful 
person. His biographer tells us that he would have had 
fewer enemies if he had had a better understanding of human 
nature: instead, he had a passion for knowledge and beauty 
which snatched him into an isolated world of his own. For 
this reason his life was tinged throughout with melancholy, 
as his letters often show. It is not strange, then, that in 
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1884 he was again writing to Ruskin of his intention to quit 
Venice. Ruskin replied by return of post and with complete 
sympathy, urging him to talk things over with his friend 
Mrs. Alexander ; he said that he would like him to leave Venice 
and take up again silently the old work of drawing and 
measuring what was left in Italy, that the pay he could 
promise him was more than he could earn in Venice, and that 
he was sure it would be continued by his friends and disciples 
after his death. The Francis Alexanders came from Boston, 
and their daughter Francisca, celebrated in her day, lived, 
although she knew everybody, the life of a kind of lay nun. 
Boni obeyed Ruskin and made himself known to the 
Alexanders. What advice they gave him is not known, 
but a friendship sprang up between him and Francisca which 
won him, among other things, the interest of all her dis- 
tinguished friends. Meanwhile Ruskin was encouraging Boni 
to begin the study of Greek, saying how dearly he wished he 
himself could take it up again in his disciple’s company, and 
he sent him a small Greek grammar in English, also Clarke’s 
edition of Homer. Twice more, in 1886 and 1889, Boni saw 
Ruskin, and in 1899 he wrote him a memorable letter 
announcing the first of his great discoveries in the Forum. 
However, those great days in the Forum were yet to come. 
Meanwhile Boni made another English friend, with whom 
he corresponded for many years. This was the architect 
Philip Webb, a friend of William Morris and Burne Jones 
and a member of Morris & Co., for whom he designed decora- 
tions and furniture. He came to Italy in 1885 to convalesce 
and was introduced to Boni in the Doge’s Palace. Webb 
immediately wrote his impressions to Morris, telling him that 
Boni had asked permission to translate ‘The Workers’ 
Share of Art,” since it might interest his Italian workmen, 
that he had a wide knowledge of English, French and German 
poetry, and that he was rather an excitable and overworked 
young man who ought to be more discreet in his words 
where his superiors were concerned, but that he would 
soon get the “knife by the handle.” After Webb had 
returned to England, he saw to it that Boni should be made 
a member of the redoubtable 8.P.A.B., to which he made 
many communications in the next few years. At the same 
time he added to his Anglo-Saxon friends St. Clair Baddeley, 
the American Stillmann, who afterwards became corre- 
spondent of The Times, and his wife, a pupil of Holman 
Hunt’s, Professor Middleton, Stillmann’s son-in-law, and 
Horation Brown the historian. It is interesting to note 
that, though Boni was introduced to the Brownings who 
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were then living at Venice, “ Robert Browning was not 
very popular in the Ruskin circle,” according to Boni’s 
biographer. 

In 1887 Boni was called to Rome to take up a position 
as inspector of monuments under the Ministry of Fine Arts. 
It was another eleven years before he was given the chance 
of undertaking the work that made him famous throughout 
the world. Nevertheless, these eleven years were rich in 
work for Boni, as he wrote to a friend he had a free hand 
to “fulminare dalle Alpi all ’Etna.” He wandered all over 
Italy from north to south noting and sketching everything 
worth preserving in every town, often writing to Webb 
of his experiences; and Webb would write back full of 
enthusiasm for Boni’s discoveries, though he refused his 
invitations to come out and accompany him in his wanderings. 
In 1889 Webb sent him an invitation to come to England and 
speak at the annual conference of the S.P.A.B., and he 
accepted ; but his visit had to be postponed owing to an 
attack of malaria which forced him to go and convalesce 
among the Pisan hills. However, his biographer also says 
that poverty was the real reason for the delay, and that 
Boni was only able to visit England for the first time when 
he had been given, at his own request, a subsidy of 1,000 lire 
for the voyage. He reached England in September, and the 
chief event of this visit was the opportunity of visiting the 
Morrises at Kelmscott. The following letter, which I 
translate from the Italian text, related to that experience :— 

“ Kelmscott, 14 September, 1889. 

Dearest Webb, I caught four little ones, and Morris eight big ones 
(we have just come from fishing in the Thames). Oh the clean, greenish 
little river, all weeds and reeds! And what flocks of rooks cawing 
in the tops of the elms! I am amazed at their noise; perhaps they 
are holding elections. Oh, the old house! O Gods! Give me a 
dwelling like this for when I am old and unsuited for the gipsy life ! 
And what can I say of Morris and his family ? Wasn’t he just wonderful 
when, stretched out in the hammock, he talked of Venice, with a 
radiant face, and his daughter and I sat on the grass listening to him ! ” 
A warm and frequent interchange of letters took place 

between Webb and Boni following this visit, and Webb sent 
Boni ‘“‘ News from Nowhere” and other works of Morris. 
Boni wrote back on one occasion :— 

“Thanks for ‘ Utopia.’ The few pages I have read struck me with 
wonder ; I have decided to take the book with me to the Sabine Hills. 
While I was reading the pretty chapter about the tobacco shop, when 
the customer receives the carved pipe, I stopped and took a long look 
at the pipe I was smoking. It was the pipe of W. Morris, that he gave 
me at Kelmscott ; I remembered the courteous hospitality, the roofs 
of the cottages, the rooks in the high tops of the elms, the green, quiet 
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Thames, and I felt a lump in my throat, and I could not go on reading. 
A blessing on Philip of Gray’s Inn for having sent me the book!” 


He also related to Webb, in 1888, the following typical 
anecdote of his work as inspector of monuments. The bronze 
bull on the Cathedral at Orvieto had fallen down in 1835 
and been smashed to pieces. In 1883 the fragments, collected 
fourteen years earlier, were to have been recast. The work 


hung on so long that Boni went to investigate. He wrote 
to Webb :— 


“The angel, the eagle and the lion were grieving for the loss of 
the symbol of St. Luke, and a commission was nominated to console 
them. But alas! instead of curing the poor fellow, it was decided 
to give them a new bull; it was accordingly modelled, and did not 
look like a symbolic animal, but like a mould taken from a real bull 
that had grown fat in the stable of a modern sculptor who cared little 
for bulls in general and nothing for symbolic ones. I was sent to 
Orvieto to inspect the contract. The moulders asked 5,000 lire. 
Well, caro Giacomo, I said—cheer up, you must do what Philip Webb 
would do in your place. It was difficult to find a suitable workman. 
One evening I went to the workshop of a goldsmith, Ravelli, a clever 
fellow with palette and hammer. He enthusiastically undertook the 
job. He got permission to put the bull together again over a mould 
of copper, and now the work is done, and well done. The original 
bull will be restored to his place, safe and sound, as though nothing 
had ever happened to him. The angel, the eagle, and the lion can now 
dance for joy without fear of toppling over, for I’ve had them very 
firmly fixed. The cost of restoration, work and materials was 2,200 
lire. Of the 2,800 lire saved I had 100 given to friend Ravelli (and 
I proposed that he should be made a member of the town council) ; 
the other 2,700 will come in to restore the lion of St. Mark at 
Venice.” 


Another admirable letter to Webb described how Boni had 
been held prisoner for eight days at Venosa—i.e., Venusium, 
Horace’s town—by the snow at Christmas-time, which was 
so heavy that the roof of the right-hand nave of the church 
(which contains the tomb of Robert Guiscard) fell in. They 
had no salt, no water (in spite of the fons Bandusium, splen- 
didior vitro), no milk and no butter, but the dried figs and 
dates were good, and the new wine had a Horatian smack. 
He also said :— 


*“*T had to shake the snow off the trees to see anything. Nota leaf ; 
only a pomegranate still carried its fruit, a marvellous specimen. 
Seen against the snow the rosy skin looked like fire, and when I tried 
to open it, there fell out a few grains Jike purest rubies. I left them 
lying on the snow and added a few biscuit crumbs, and I said: ‘ If 
friend Webb turns into a robin redbreast and joins me here, he will 
find some lunch.’ ” 


This pretty thought provoked an enthusiastic letter from 
Webb, which ended with a prophetic epitaph for Boni :— 
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“Here lies a great little man in the earth of Italy where he was 
born. He clung to the skirts of her memorable stones. All his person 
lies here, except his heart, which his friends never knew and of which 
his enemies took no heed.” 


Many other letters to Webb follow this, from various 
cities in Apulia and Calabria, but not all can be quoted. In 
1892 William Morris exerted himself to write, thanking Boni 
for a reassuring letter that he sent about the restorations 
in the Campo Santo at Pisa; but he, like many other of 
Boni’s first circle of English friends, was nearing his end. 
And, as his biographer says, the death of Morris and the 
senile decay of Ruskin slackened the bonds between Boni 
and England ; “from afar (to quote her words) he observed 
the decline of the pure and chivalrous spirit that had made the 
Victorian era great.” 


Nevertheless, Boni was able to announce to his venerated 
master the first discovery in the Forum that opened his 
second period. In 1895 Boni had been put in charge of the 
office of monuments at Rome, which was in a state of great 
disorder. This work gave him a particularly close view 
of the state into which the fragments in the Forum had been 
allowed to get, and the depredations that were performed 
by tourists and others. Luckily, the minister Bacelli was 
a friend of Boni’s, and by his means it was that Boni was 
able to begin systematic work there. He knew what lay 
before him even before he began, for he wrote to Lola 
Alessandri: “ Ho nella platea del Foro tutto un libro chiuso 
da leggere, ma occorreranno dodici anni almeno per aprirne 
le pagine.”” The first pages were turned in the winter of 1898 
with the discovery of the Altar of Cesar, and on January 10th, 
1899, was discovered the Lapis Niger, the black stone in 
the Comitium which the Romans regarded as marking the 
tomb of Romulus, according to passages in two Latin authors. 
Boni had set his heart on finding this, and how he did so is 
recorded in the letter to the dying Ruskin dated January 
llth, 1899. In this letter, too long to quote in full, he tells 
how, after means had been put at his disposal by the minister 
Bacelli, he had set to work, how the idea of the existence 
and orientation of the temple of Vesta had come to him 
as he was waiting for sunrise in the Forum on September 21st, 
and noticed how the sun’s rays struck the ruins of the temple 
steps, and how he had been conscious of a particular sense 
of internal anxiety accompanied by absolute clarity of vision 
and memory, which he had also felt when he was about to 
discover the base of Cesar’s altar. He goes on to tell how 
he had noticed that a piece of travertine on the southern side 
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of the Forum could only belong to the margin of a Roman 
street, which he traced and excavated and found to be 
a prolongation of the Via Sacra, and how from that the idea 
had flashed upon him that the Via Sacra originally went at 
right angles to the principal axis of the Coliseum. He goes 
on (I translate from the Italian, though Boni’s letter was 
written in English) :— 

“* A similar excitement, but more intense than that I had experienced 
on former occasions, took hold of me while I was directing the excavators 
towards that part of the Comitium which looked on the centre of the 
Curia or Senatus, and I said to them: ‘ Here, two yards farther on 
we shall find a black stone.’ ‘There is one!’ one of the excavators 
remarked. ‘How do you know?’ said I. ‘ Because when you have 
said a thing was there we have always found it.’ On Monday evening 
(it was almost night) the excavator came up to tell me: ‘ It’s there.’ 
‘What’s there?’ ‘The stone.” I was unable to identify it till 
yesterday morning as nero antico (which is vulgarly called Egyptian 
marble here) with a few solitary veins of milky white. I immediately 
returned to a state of calm, as after a great downpour that discharges 
the clouds, and a sense almost of indifference came over me.” 


Boni ends by saying that the words ‘“‘ My dear fellow,” 
which Ruskin had sent him in a message, were sweet in his 
memory. Not long after this Lionel Philips came to Rome 
and was taken to hear one of St. Clair Baddeley’s public 
lectures on the new discoveries. ‘‘ That day,” says Doctor 
Tea, “ Boni’s friend was more eloquent than usual. He 
called attention to the wonderful things buried under the 
terrace and under the Via Cavour, and spoke of the financial 
difficulties that prevented all that rubbish from being cleared 
away. Philips could not contain himself, and opened his 
heart and his purse. ‘That day,’ he afterwards said to 
Baddeley, ‘was among the happiest of my life.’”” From that 
day forwards till the outbreak of war turned men’s hearts 
to other things Boni went from triumph to triumph; and 
there must be many people now living in England who had 
the privilege of following him from monument to monument 
and listening as he expounded the glories of ancient Rome in 
excited accents. The death of Ruskin, as his biographer 
says, was for him the end of one spiritual period and the 
beginning of another. His area of work became restricted 
to one spot, while the area of his friendships and acquaintances 
increased immeasurably. He issued from the shade into a 
sudden celebrity ; and the most exclusive circles of Roman 
society as well as the society of all scholars all over the world 
became open to him. It was then that, among others, a 
second circle of English friends took the place of ‘the first. 
Ruskin, Morris and Faulkner were gone, and Webb never 
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came to Italy ; but Sir James and Lady Frazer, Mrs. Strong, 
Mr. Wickham Steed, the Monds, and others reforged the link 
with England, which gained additional strength after the 
visit that Boni paid to this country in 1907. 

The University of London in that year invited him to 
give a series of public lectures on the excavations at Rome, 
and Oxford University offered him a Doctor’s degree at the 
instance of Dr. Haverfield, our own great excavator of Roman 
remains. He stayed during the delivery of his lectures at 
King’s College at the hospitable house of Dr. and Mrs. Plimmer 
at 3, Hall Road—and none who ever experienced it will 
forget the charming welcome of that host and _ hostess. 
Previous to his arrival in England, Boni had taken publicly 
a very strong opposition to the project, championed by 
Sir Charles Walston, of starting a large international scheme 
for excavating at Herculaneum. According to Boni’s 
biographer, after long legal delays had been overcome, 
Walston wrote personally to Boni asking him to favour the 
scheme; but Boni, intensely jealous for Italy’s honour in 
this matter, answered by an article in the 7’ribuna, headed 
“* Tl Patrio Suolo,”’ in which he deplored the fact that Walston 
should have been allowed to go about “begging among 
non-Italians to the discredit of Italy.” Public opinion in 
Italy was aroused, and the Cabinet decided against Walston’s 
scheme. Doctor Tea proceeds to relate how, on the occasion 
of Boni’s visit to England a few months later, Lady Frazer 
became the peacemaker between the two men who, in their 
devotion to knowledge, had differed so sharply. She suggests 
that, as a matter of fact, no intermediary would have been 
necessary, since Boni, before he started for England, had 
promised the Director-General of Fine Arts in Rome to do 
his best to make it up with Walston ; but that, for the sake 
of Lady Frazer’s amiability, he played a little comedy in 
allowing himself to seem persuaded by her. 

The story goes on that she had persuaded Walston to 
receive Boni in his rooms in King’s College, Cambridge, 
but that he was suddenly called to London the day before 
that fixed for the meeting. Walston promised to be back 
in time, but it turned out he was going to come back by the 
very train that would also bring Boni. Accordingly, to 
avoid a meeting in unfavourable circumstances, Lady Frazer 
ran to the telephone and begged the Plimmers to make Boni 
come by a different line. This was managed, and Boni was 
cleverly steered towards King’s, where Walston received him 
with all courtesy, and a lunch, given by the Provost, followed. 
But things, apparently, had gone so rapidly that, when the 
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guests sat down to lunch, it was unknown whether a proper 
reconciliation had taken place. What followed I will give 
in translation from the biography :— 

“‘ Lady Frazer was afraid that an inopportune word might put the 
fat in the fire, as the English say. So she wrote a little note to the 
Provost, offering to propose a toast. The Provost nodded assent, 
not without surprise. Had such a thing ever happened at King’s 
College before ? At the end of lunch, Lady Frazer got up with assur- 
ance and improvised an allegorical protest by the Vestal Virgins against 
Boni’s prolonged stay in England; she then skated lightly over to 
other and less risky mythological subjects, and the end of it all was 
that an unusual scene took place. Boni jumped from his chair, threw 
away his napkin which almost grazed the Provost’s nose, ran round 
the table to Lady Frazer and passionately wrung her hand. Then he 
went up to Walston and held out his right hand. The reconciliation 
was confirmed in public for ever.” 

A few days later Boni went down to Eton to see some 
drawings of excavations made on the Palatine in the eighteenth 
century. Doctor Tea says that the ‘‘ Latin master ”’ stopped 
his lesson and invited Boni to continue the commentary on . 
Horace, whereupon the guest improved the occasion by 
speaking of the pronunciation of Latin in various countries. 
He also went down to see George Meredith, of whom the 
Plimmers were old and devoted friends, at Box Hill, and the 
sick poet, as Boni himself recorded, recited to him passages 
from his own poems. 

It is perhaps typical of Boni’s relations with his own 
hierarchy that, in the same year, his distinguished and 
universally acknowledged services were rewarded by an 
official appointment as Director, Third Class. He resented 
this, not for personal reasons, but as a slight to his work 
given in the eyes of the whole world. He was never at ease 
with politicians, says his biographer, until Mussolini came 
to power. And by then Boni was a very sick man, with only 
a little time to live. He rendered one memorable service 
to the Fascist Government, however, by taking infinite 
trouble to reconstruct the fascio or fasces in the proper Roman 
form, so that, not only the Forum, but the universal symbol 
of the Italian régime bears the mark of Boni’s indefatigable 
hand. On June 10th, 1925, he died, and he was buried upon 
the Palatine where for many years he had lived like a prophet 
in a hermitage, exhorting his countrymen for their good, much 
as Ruskin, his first master, had exhorted our fathers. And 
his countrymen, like our fathers, did not always listen. 


Orto WILLIAMS. 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Soldier and the Gentlewoman, by Hilda Vaughan. (Victor 
Gollancz, 7s. 6d.) This is a clever, difficult book, well written 
but not well observed. The title even is quite misleading, 
“Temporary Gent. and Egomaniac’”’ would be nearer the 
mark, for there is nothing of the soldier about the unfortunate 
little hero and no trace of a gentlewoman about the snobbish 
heroine. Gwenllian Einan Thomas is, we are told, although 
we find it very difficult to believe, the daughter of an ancient 
Welsh landed family. She has an impossible character. She 
hates her father and both her brothers, despises her mother 
and dislikes her sister. Her father and both brothers die, 
the heir is a cousin, a nightmare of “ Kipps,” but without 
Kipps’s candour and warm heart. Gwenllian marries him to 
keep her home. She has two boys—details unpleasant— 
who she is evidently going to destroy. She kills her husband. 
The setting is supposed to be country house life, but it is not 
very convincing as regards either squirearchy or servants. 
The middle class people are better observed and the doctor 
and agent are well drawn. 


The Dragon’s Teeth. A Study of War and Peace. By Major- 
General J. F. C. Fuller, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (Constable and 
Co., 10s.) General Fuller has an ingenious mind, almost too 
richly stored with ideas. They tumble over one another in 
their eagerness to get into print and the reader, though 
interested, becomes slightly dazed. The book is divided into 
three parts. The first deals historically with the Peace which 
succeeded the World War. The author is right in his con- 
demnation of Treaties which Balkanised Europe. A dis- 
tinguished soldier remarked that those treaties had provided 
for 200 years of war and our task now was to work overtime 
to reduce the period to 199 years. But General Fuller is 
unduly severe on France. If your next-door neighbour loots 
your house and murders your servants, you are slow to admit 
him into your confidence. If he repeats the performance a 
second time you are justified in demanding practical and 
tangible safeguards against this pernicious habit. Had we 
agreed to the Defence Pact which guaranteed the eastern 
frontier of France, our subsequent estrangement and difficulties 
with that country would not have arisen. In the second part, 
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the history of War is ably described. In the third, General 
Fuller advances the theory that the gradual mechanisation of 
war-like material—by eliminating the human element—will 
also end by eliminating War itself. In these two sections, our 
author is on ground which he understands and they are well 
worth reading. It is a pity they do not stand by themselves. 


TWO BOOKS ON THE CHURCH 


The Relevance of Christianity, by The Rev. F. R. Barry, M.A., 
D.S.O. (from the Library of Constructive Theology). (Nisbet 
and Co., 10s. 6d.) This book is interesting and thoughtful. 
Mr. Barry deals first with the historical evolution of the 
Christian conception and then applies the true Christian ethic 
to the problems of to-day. The book is not always easy 
reading for the layman and the author is fearless in his 
criticism of some traditional presentments of Christian moral- 
ity, so that all Churchmen will not agree with him. But most 
people will find him refreshingly creative in his ideas and full 
of commonsense as well as learning. If the book has a fault, 
it is that the examination of the Christian ethic is unduly 
prolonged, leaving too little space for considering the practical 
problems the Church is called upon to solve. The Church 
of England and Her Reformations, by William Howard Flanders 
(Heath Cranton, 10s. 6d.) The history of the Church of 
England, from the conversion of Britain to the Reformation, 
is here set forth within the compass of 248 pages. A book of 
this scope and length can only claim to be a résumé and an 
immense amount of information is condensed in it. The need 
for brevity is probably responsible for a queer compressed 
style, which at times transgresses the rules of grammar and 
makes uncomfortable reading. The account of the Reforma- 
tion is well and impartially given. It is a relief to find Henry 
VIII portrayed as a King not devoid of greatness, instead of 
the usual grasping and immoral monster. 


Honest Doubt : Or the Price of Politics, by Ernest J. P. Benn. 
(Ernest Benn, 6s.). A sequel to Account Rendered, by the 
same author. Sir Ernest Benn is an individualist, but those 
even who do not share his worship of laissez-faire will find 
themselves uttering a mental “‘ Hear, hear!” while reading 
almost every page. We are, according to Sir Ernest, begin- 
ning to feel an “‘ Honest Doubt” as to the trend of modern 
political thought. It is so utterly opposed to private common 
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sense and to the elementary maxims which ensure success in 
private business, that we may well wonder whether our 
present economic chaos should not be ascribed to the deliberate 
public policy of all parties. Whether things can be mended, 
as Sir Ernest thinks, by leaving everything alone, is open to 
question, but as to the justice of much of his criticism and 
the soundness of many of his remedies, there can be no doubt. 
The chapter on the “ Failure of Capitalism ”’ is true from end 
to end. The book abounds in trenchant sayings, such as :— 
*“* Employers are seldom, if ever, mentioned when Parliament 
grapples with the question of unemployment.” 


GREAT MEDIEVAL CHURCHMEN 


John of Salisbury, by Clement C. J. Webb. (Methuen & Co., 
6s.) John of Salisbury was an eminent prelate, philosopher, 
moralist and writer of the twelfth century, the friend and 
counsellor of Thomas 4 Becket, a man of character, learning, 
humour and common sense. His life gives us an interesting 
picture of the Church in the Middle Ages, the incessant struggle 
for supremacy between Pope, Emperor and King throughout 
Western Europe, and our author draws an interesting contrast 
between John’s view of the relations of Church and State 
and those which prevail to-day. Rome in those days was the 
only civilizing influence in the world—which is no longer the 
case to-day. An interesting book, commendably brief. 
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TuE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller apprecia- 
tion later on. 


A Guide to the Birds of Southern Rhodesia and a Record of 
their Nesting Habits. By Captain Cecil D. Priest. 
(London High Commissioner for Southern Rhodesia, 
Crown House, Aldwych, W.C.2. 15s.) 


This is a first-rate book, both for naturalists and amateur bird watchers, 
It should be much appreciated by South Africans, for there is very little 
reliable literature in that Country on natural history. It is very well 
illustrated. 
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Animal Tales: A book about African Animals for Children. 
By Captain and Mrs. Cecil D. Priest. (Printed by the 
Art Printing Works, Ltd., Salisbury, Rhodesia, 5s.) 


A delightful children’s book, well illustrated by the Authors. 


Bird Tales: A book about Rhodesian Birds for Rhodesian 
children. By Captain and Mrs. Cecil D. Priest. 
(Printed by Philpot & Collins, Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 
2s. 6d.) 


Admirably told and illustrated. English children will enjoy reading 
about some British birds that go far afield. 


People of the Book. By Major A. J. Pott, D.C.M., with 
Foreword by General Sir Reginald Wingate, Bt., G.C.B., 
etc., illustrated. (Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Ltd., 5s.) 


This is a very interesting little book. The author was a soldier who 
served in the South African War, and who just before the outbreak of the 
Great War in 1914 went to the Soudan, This book is about that country 
and its people, their life and the lives of those British Officials who shepherd 
them into order and decency. There also are very good stories of shooting 
and of wild life. 


Erskine. By J. A. Lovat-Fraser,M.P. (Cambridge University 
Press, 5s.) 
The great Lord Chancellor Erskine is here given a chance of being known 


in a less awe-inspiring form than formerly was the case. This book is both 
readable and short. 


“FALSIFYING HISTORY.” 


MEssrs. ALLEN & UNWIN, who are the London agents of the Baedeker Guides, have 
suggested to us that the article entitled: « Falsifying History” which was published 
in our March issue, might be misunderstood. The object of the article was to 
expose the intensive German propaganda undertaken in many quarters in order to 
exculpate Germany from the reproach of brutality in Belgium. We do not think 
that any readers would imagine that we were impugning the general historical 
impartiality of Baedeker’s Guides, and we should be sorry if such implication 
were assumed from the article. 


